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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


paeee Sie 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the ‘SPECTATOR ” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-first of these Supplements 
will be issued with the “Spectator” of Saturday, February 5th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
eon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


ARLIAMENT was opened on Thursday with a Royal 
Message, of which the important sentences are confined 
to foreign affairs, Ireland, and the government of counties. 
The Queen, in the first place, deplores the events which 
compelled “ Prince Alexander of Bulgaria” to retire from 
his government, but does not judge it expedient to interfere 
in the election of his successor until affairs reach the stage 
at which her assent is required by the Treaty of Berlin. 
The condition of Ireland still requires grave attention, “ the 
relations between the owners and occupiers of land having 
been seriously disturbed by organised attempts to incite the 
latter class to combine against the fulfilment of their legal 
obligations.” The efforts of the Government to cope with this 
evil are seriously impeded by the state of the law, and proposals 
will therefore be made to secure its prompt and efficient adminis- 
tration. The Queen then, after mentioning that the Report of 
the Commission on Irish Land-purchase will shortly be ready, 
promises measures for the improvement of local government in 
England and Scotland, and, if possible, subsequently in Ireland ; 
for facilitating the cheap transfer of land and the provision of 
allotments for small householders; for altering the mode of levying 
tithes ; for regulating railway rates; and for some other objects 
of minor or only local importance. Procedure is, of course, not 
mentioned; and, as every one knows, none of the minor 
measures will be so much as approached until the condition of 
Ireland has been discussed for weeks, and the Government have 
passed their Bill for improving the criminal law. The Session, 
in fact, will be filled with talk about “‘ Closure and Coercion,” and 
with divisions intended only to separate the Unionists from the 
Government, 








In the Lords, Lord Granville’s criticism on the Address was in 
his usual vein of banter, but he seriously condemned Lord Salis- 
bury for accepting the Foreign Office, declaring that the work of 
that Department and of the Treasury could not both be well done, 
and that too much power was concentrated in one hand. He 
animadverted sharply on Lord Salisbury’s speech at Guildhall, 
the result of which, he said, was that Russia felt herself insulted, 
Germany felt herself ignored, and Austria felt herself assured of 
British support, whatever she might do. As regards Ireland, he 
maintained that by rejecting Mr. Parnell’s Bill, the Tories had 
made themselves responsible for the “Plan of Campaign.” Earl 





Spencer did not go quite as far as this ; but he repeated over and 
over again, with unusual emphasis, his belief that “ sharpening 
the law in Ireland only accentuated disaffection,” ending with a 
statement that he had given up illusions, “and despaired of 
governing Ireland by what is called resolute government.” Lord 
Spencer’s speech was in one sense the remarkable one of the 
evening. It had throughout a ring of the deepest sadness, as if 
the speaker felt that his intellectual conviction and his feeling 
were hopelessly irreconcilable. 


Lord Salisbury replied to Lord Granville in a lengthy speech, 
of which the first part was devoted to an account of the recent 
reconstruction of the Ministry, which he had endeavoured to 
carry through upon the principle that the only true dividing-line 
between parties at this moment was their relation towards Ire- 
land. He defended himself for taking the Foreign Office by saying 
the work was now much less, and that owing to the use of tele- 
grams, which can be easily read, the control of the Cabinet over 
the Foreign Secretary is very much stronger than of old,a 
remark, we suspect, only true when the Cabinet understands 
foreign politics. He then turned to Ireland, and reproached Lord 
Granville with condoning the “ Plan of Campaign,”—that is, 
with “ faltering in his denunciations of a scheme of deliberate 
robbery.” It was folly to say that illegality had diminished 
under the late Government. Naturally it had. When 
the racoon came down from the tree, he diminished the 
murderous instincts of the American sportsman. ‘It is idle to 
talk of leaving the Irish to govern themselves. You know very 
well that they will not govern themselves, but that the majority 
will govern the minority in a way utterly inconsistent with its 
rights, and in a manner utterly fatal to all its industrial and 
commercial hopes.” Turning to foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury 
denied that Germany was alienated, declared that the restora- 
tion of Prince Alexander was “ outside practical politics,” and 
argued that while Russia was entitled to her legitimate influ- 
ence in the Balkans, that “ influence must not be expanded into 
domination.” As to war, it was impossible to deny the danger 
of the situation or the necessity for vigilance, or the chance 
that vigilance might generate suspicion, and suspicion collision ; 
but the danger had not recently become more acute. He could, 
however, only “ hope” that Europe might be spared. 


In the Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill’s explanation, which 
was delivered before the debate on the Address began, and was, 
of course, very eagerly listened to, was a skilful exposition of a 
very mistaken course. Lord Randolph showed that he had early 
committed himself to getting a substantial reduction in the 
Naval and Military Estimates, and that he had committed him- 
self not only to his colleagues, but to the country at large in 
popular speeches. He explained how steadily he had hammered 
away at the Cabinet to agree to such a reduction, and how 
shocking it is that we should be spending £6,000,000 a year 
more on those Departments than we spent on an average in the 
years between 1874 and 1884. He wished for a reduction of 
£1,000,000 for the coming year. He would have been contented, 
he said, with £500,000; but, after all that he had said both 
in private and public, he could not possibly be content without 
a substantial beginning. He intimated that it was Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy which rendered it so essential for the 
Government not to contract the military and naval expenditure 
at once, and with that foreign policy he did not agree. He 
wished for one more distinctly non-interventionist. 


Mr. W. H. Smith’s reply ' was very ery cordial to Lord Randolph, 
and also very firm and businesslike. There was the 
greatest danger of war in Europe, and with a great war 
it was of the first importance that we should be ready to 
protect English interests, and not be found napping at the 
critical moment. Lord Randolph Churchill had suggested 
nothing but the postponement or abandonment of the grant for 
fortifying the Colonial coaling-stations in distant seas, and 
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that course would have been most dangerous, as well as unwel- 
come to the country. It was not true that the foreign policy of the 
Government was meddlesome, or of a kind to involve us in war. 
But British interests are very serious,and we must be pre- 
pared to protect them. It is to this our foreign policy is 
devoted, and not to needless and fussy intervention. Mr. Smith 
regretted extremely the loss of so able a colleague, but hoped 
he would assist them and the House to find really safe 
economies so soon as the time for sifting the Estimates came on. 
Nothing could have been more sensible and calm than Mr. 
Smith’s first speech as Leader of the House of Commons. 


After a warm tribute to Lord Iddesleigh from both the Leader 
of the House and Mr. Gladstone, the mover and seconder of 
the Address (Viscount Weymouth and Mr. G. W. Balfour) dis- 
charged their duties with more than average ability ; and then 
Mr. Gladstone rose, and after congratulating those gentlemen, 
remarked on Lord Randolph’s explanation as a comment on the 
statement made in the Queen’s speech that the Estimates had 
been prepared with due regard to economy. He praised the 
moderation of Lord Randolph’s demand, and the line which he 
had taken in regard to foreign policy, and earnestly desired to 
see both sides of the House vying with each other in restoring 
a lower rate of expenditure on our military and naval arma- 
ments. He appealed to the Conservatives who represent great 
cities to press economy on the Government. “ It is not a ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ on which there need be the smallest 
distinction between party and party. If the day comes when 
it is,—and it need not come as yet,—it will be because gentle- 
men opposite have lost their opportunity.” We infer from that, 
that the day will come, unless the Government repent them of 
their inflexibility to Lord Randolph. 


As regards other matters, Mr. Gladstone objected to the 
separation of the office of Prime Minister from that of Firet 
Lord of the Treasury, as fatal to the Prime Minister’s control 
of finance ; objected to the union of the Prime Minister’s office 
with that of Minister of Foreign Affairs, as diminishing the 
guarantee for a careful consideration of our foreign policy ; and 
criticised with much humour the description given by the mover 
of the Address, of the thirteen measures proposed to Parliament 
as a “modicum” of business. He insisted on the hardship of 
devoting so much time to Irish affairs; intimated that the Bill 
for reforming criminal procedure in Ireland would affect some- 
thing more than mere procedure; and refused to pass any cen- 
sure on the Irish “ Plan of Campaign,” which he attributed to 
the refusal of the Government in September to accept Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill. Mr. W. H. Smith, in his reply, said little, except 
on the subject of finance, on which he had previously spoken; 
but he condemned strongly the “ Plan of Campaign,” as putting 
violence on tenants both able and willing to pay their rent ; and 
he pointed out that if Mr. Parnell’s Bill had been accepted 
by the Government and passed, it would not have affected in 
the least the Glenbeigh evictions where six years’ rent is due. 
The debate ended, as usual, in Irish wind. 


The week has been marked by a small war-panic. The 
Daily News of Monday affirmed that intelligence had been 
received in London indicating immediate war between France 
and Germany, Prince Bismarck having decided to ask the 
French Government to explain its armaments. It further 
affirmed that the Cabinet was well aware of the truth of its 
statements. The article produced a fall on ’Change, heaviest, 
as usual, in the stocks least affected by war, and an outburst of 
official and semi-official denials. Berlin was indignant, and Paris 
furious, the journals in the latter capital affirming that the Eng- 
lish were provoking a war in order to steal Egypt. So angry were 
the friends of peace, that the Daily News was openly accused of 
conspiring with one of its proprietors to operate for the fall, 
an imputation discreditable to those who made it. The Daily 
News was perhaps a little credulous; but that the statement it 
made was in full circulation in London on Saturday we can our- 
selves testify, and we cannot see that a journal is bound to con- 
ceal its information because it may possibly create a panic. The 
story, though probably inaccurate, was in entire harmony with 
all the facts of the situation, and the official denials are worth 
just nothing at all. Whoever heard of a Continental Minister 
who was not desirous of peace, or of a General who dreamed 
that war was possible until it was declared ? 


The facts of the week bearing upon war and peace have not 
been very important. General Boulanger, for instance, tells all 





interviewers that all his preparations are directe = 
defence, and then denies that he ever saw an “a 
and the inspired journals of Berlin say that no request 
for disarmament will be addressed to France, though there 
must be uneasiness until France repudiates all intention of 
revising the Treaty of 1870. On the other hand, German 

has forbidden the export of horses,—an order which, inte, 
keeping them in Germany, makes German home purchases 
cheap; and Austria has organised her Landsturm. This wil] 

in case of extreme necessity, enable the Emperor to summon . 
million of trained men in addition to his Regular Army, and it 
is specially ordered in the decree that if the men are sum. 
moned before their uniforms can be ready, they shall wear 
the Austrian colours in stripes on the arm. The Reservists, 
moreover, due on April 4th, are commanded to appear on 
February 10th, a most expensive change. It is stated, also, on 
good authority, that both the German and French Governments 
are buying up tinned meats; and, in short, the military chiefy 
are determined that if there is war, all preparations, especially: 
the hospitals, shall be complete. 


According to the latest telegrams from Constantinople, the- 
Porte has announced officially that Russia will consent to the 
election of Duke George of Leuchtenberg as Prince of Bulgaria. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the Powers will propose him, and 
that on his election by a new Sobranje he will be appointed 
Governor-General of East Roumelia, and all existing difficulties 
will disappear. The Bulgarians do not, it is said, object to this 
candidature; but there is some insincerity in the negotiation, 
depending as it does upon the general condition of Europe. If 
peace is maintained, there may be an agreement about Bulgaria ; 
but war once declared, Russia would instantly occupy the 
Principality. 


The new Rules of Procedure to be presented to Parliament 
are simpler than was expected. The first, and much the most 
important, provides for a nearly perfect Closure. “At any 
time after a question has been proposed, a motion may be 
made, if the consent of the Chair has been previously obtained, 
‘That the question be now put.’ Such motion shall be put 
forthwith, and decided without amendment or debate.” The 
Closure may be applied to a Bill or a clause, or any question 
proposed from the Chair, but must not operate if the division 
shows less than 200 in its favour, unless, indeed, less than 4 
have voted against it. 
necessary in support. The Standing Committees are to be 
revived ; the House is to sit from 2 to 12.30, instead of from 
4 to 12; an hour and a half is to be allowed for dinner, from 
7.30 to 9; the Closure may be applied whenever a debate is 
interrupted by the rising of the House; and any Member guilty 
of offensive language or of interruption may be suspended at the 
discretion of the Speaker for a fortnight, and further, unless he 
apologises. A few minor improvements are suggested, ard one 
Constitutional change, permitting the Lords to initiate Money 
Bills or amendments for local purposes. The changes are all 
judicious ; but, of course, the Closure will be fiercely resisted. 
That restores freedom to the Legislature, and the freedom of the 
Legislature is precisely what the Irish Members and some of 
their allies are unable to endure. 


A fine portrait of Sir George Trevelyan, by Mr. Frank Holl, 
was presented to him by his friends and supporters at Hawick 
this day week,—a portrait so fine that Sir George, in his speech 
of acknowledgment, modestly spoke of it as likely to be his own 
title to immortality “ centuries hence.” ‘ Centuries hence, the 
curious antiquarian, looking back into the Parliamentary history 
of Hawick, Selkirk, and Galashiels,—which by that time will 
each be a flourishing separate constituency, with a couple of 
Members of their own,—will find that they once formed a single 
group, and that their first representative was a Sir George 
Trevelyan, who was painted by Holl.” We hope that neither of 
these predictions will be fulfilled. If the first were fulfilled, 
and if other constituencies had increased their number of repre- 
sentatives in equal proportion, the Parliament of the future 
would, we fear, be a leviathan whose tongue it would be even 
more impossible to direct than the Leviathan referred to by Job 
himself. If the second should be fulfilled, we think English 
history would prove that we are an ungrateful people for not 
recognising more fully the patriotic services of a man who for 
two years took his life in his hand, and without either boastful- 
ness or shrinking, though in the thick of the most venomous 
attacks, calmly discharged the duties of a predecessor who had 


In that event, only 100 votes will be 
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been assassinated at the very opening of his endeavour to give 
to Ireland justice and peace. 


For the rest, Sir George Trevelyan’s speech was distinguished 
by what Mr. Matthew Arnold has called his tendency to make 
4g religion of the Liberal Party,”—a religion which he frankly 
avowed and defended. He made a religion of it, he said, 
because the Liberal Party is a party of reform, and reform was 
‘never more needed than now;” and in the next place, because 
the Liberal Party had prevented politics from becoming a war 
of classes by giving the poorer classes allies and leaders among 
the educated and the rich. Both reasons are excellent for the 
advocacy of reform and for resistance to anything like class- 
government; but when Sir George Trevelyan says that reform 
was “never more needed than now,” is he not unjust to the con- 
sequences of the reform which is more especially identified with 
himself, the introduction of household suffrage into all our 
constituencies ? If that has not resulted in making even Con- 
gervative Members more favourable to reform than they were, 
household suffrage is a failure. And if it has so resulted, then 
at is not true that the Liberals are so exclusively “ the party of 
reform” as they once were, or that their services as a distinct 
party are quite so indispensable and separate. 


Mr. Chamberlain on the same day delivered a long and able 
speech at Hawick, expounding his ideas on Home-rule and 
-agrarian reform in Ireland. We have criticised the speech 
sufficiently elsewhere, but may mention here that the speaker 
-adhered to his old view that a basis of reconciliation among 
Liberals might be found in the Canadian Constitution, the 
principle of which is that the subordinate Legislatures exercise 
only delegated powers, and may be in part overridden by the 
central Parliament. Fancy the British Parliament, with one 
hundred Irish Members in it, debating a Bill to override a Land 
Law passed in Dublin! Mr. Chamberlain, however, holds his view 
strongly, for he repeated it in still more detail in a letter to the 
Times published on Wednesday. He spoke at great length on 
the agrarian question, on which his ends are entirely sound; 
but he gave no hint of his scheme, which appears to include 
many incompatible good things. He wishes to buy out the land- 
lords without robbery, yet to leave with them all risk, and not 
impose it on the taxpayer; and he wishes holdings, when too 
small to afford a livelihood, to be thrown together. At the 
game time, he will not pledge the credit of Great Britain for 
the sake of Irish landlords. How, then, does he propose to act ? 
Merely to grant perpetual tenancy at a low rent, without com- 
pensating or guaranteeing the landlord, would be confiscation ; 
and, in the case of estates bought under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, confiscation in the teeth of a direct promise as binding as 
the promise to pay interest on Consols. 


The Unionists suffered a keen disappointment on Wednes- 
day in the election of Mr. Neville for the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool by the narrow majority of seven votes. Mr. Neville 
polled 3,217 votes, Mr. Goschen 3,210. Mr. Goschen, there- 
fore, is still without a seat in the House of Commons, and 
the Government without any adequate financial spokesman 
there. The Irish Party voted against him with the utmost 
enthusiasm; but in spite of their exertions, Mr. Goschen all but 
turned the election against the Gladstonian and Parnellite allies. 
He reduced the majority, which in July was 170, to 7; but 
we had confidently hoped that he would have done more, and 
won the day by a large majority. We frankly acknowledge the 
severity of our disappointment,—though great as it is, it is due 
rather to the over-confidence of the Liverpool managers, than to 
any permanent mischief which it can do to the Unionist cause. 
Mr. Goschen in any case fought the battle with admirable spirit 
and ability, and has made every Unionist his debtor for his all 
but successful effort to win a seat from the Home-rulers. There 
is a strength of fibre in him which the gelatinous politicians of 
the newer school never display. 


A very lengthy correspondence was published in Thursday’s 
Times between the Bishop of Winchester and Canon Basil 
Wilberforce, on the action taken by the latter in preaching to 
an audience assembled in a Congregational chapel at South- 
ampton. With regard to the legality of this course, which the 
Bishop of Winchester, on the authority of two eminent eccle- 
siastical lawyers, denies, we can express no opinion, though it 
does seem to us strange that there should be anything more of 
disloyalty to the Church in preaching in a Nonconformist pulpit 
than there is in preaching on the stage of a theatre or in the open 





streets. However, law is not always founded on abstract reason, 
and the act of preaching in a Nonconformist pulpit is, we 
suppose, held to imply a sort of constructive sympathy with 
schism,—an indifference to the special forms and ceremonies of 
the Church against which the Nonconformists enter their pro- 
test. On the abstract issue, we should have supposed that a 
genuine Churchman might be trusted to preach in any place in 
which he was allowed to speak freely his own religious convic- 
tions; but, as a matter of fact, we suppose that the distrust of 
such freedom is rather the fear of its abuse by those who would 
be likely to imply their secret revolt against the exclusive 
principles of their Church, than distrust of its use by genuine 
Churchmen. 


The American Senate has passed a retaliatory Bill against 
Canada, the President being empowered to forbid all Canadian 
vessels to enter ports in the United States. The Bill was 
passed by 46 to 1, and was accompanied by furious speeches 
against England. The House of Representatives will modify, 
it is said, the Bill, and it will then remain for the President to 
act. The Canadians, on their side, are furious, and declare 
that they will surrender none of their rights as a nationality. 
New York is quite calm, regarding the incident as a New 
England craze; but the result will, we hope, be a Joint Com- 
mission to revise all doubtful clauses of the Treaty. The 
Government cannot help supporting Canada on a question 
which excites so much feeling; but there must be some method 
of avoiding quarrels about a matter which any decent Judge 
could settle in a day. It is most unfortunate that American 
Senators should make compromise difficult by speeches really 
addressed to constituents, but understood in this country to 
betray deep latent ill-will. 


We should like to call the attention of those of our readers 
who have interested themselves in the project for reforming the 
University of London, and for associating it in some way 
with that “ Teaching University ” in London for which a good 
many London Colleges are crying out, to a very able and 
temperate article in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
on “ The University of London.” The writer gives a very interest- 
ing account of the aims which led to the foundation of that 
University, of its work, history, and progress, reviews the 
scheme now pressed upon it by the Association for establishing 
a Teaching University in London, and discusses how far that 
scheme is or is not compatible with its present aims and achieve- 
ments. He concludes that it would be simply destructive of 
the University’s present usefulness “ to adapt its examinations 
to the needs of London students as interpreted by their own 
professors,” and still more so to institute a special class 
of degrees for these academical students, distinct from the 
degrees which it awards to all who come qualified to pass 
its examinations. But the Reviewer holds that by giving skilled 
teachers a more decided influence in the governing body of 
the University, and availing itself more freely of their sugges- 
tions, it “would enlarge the area of its present work, and 
become qualified to do that work better.” 


We understand that it is alleged on behalf of the proposal 
made to the College of Surgeons for founding a labora- 
tory for physiological and pathological research out of the 
bequest of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, that such a labora- 
tory would not involve any sort of painful vivisection. The 
plea is hardly candid. In the first place, the memorial to the 
College of Surgeons expressly mentioned the laboratories in 
Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, &c., as institutions the work of which we 
ought to rival; and all these great laboratories have been and 
are the scenes of the most terrible experiments on living animals. 
In the next place, the experiments on rabies and hydrophobia 
were specially instanced as experiments which London has no 
laboratory for conducting on any large scale, and these experi- 
ments have been among the worst,—that is, the most cruel,—of 
recent experiments. But if the plea is sincere, the evidence of 
sincerity is easy. Let the memorialists ask that experiments on 
living animals shall be absolutely excluded by the very charter 
of the new foundation from the researches which can be made 
there. Doubtless such a clause, if frankly accepted, would at 
once extinguish all objection to the proposal. Would it not 
also extinguish all the zeal of the promoters ? 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100§ to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR, OR PEACE? 


T is the duty of every journalist, no doubt, to avoid writing 

so as to stimulate warlike passion, and even, so long as 

there is hope of peace, to be reserved in his expressions; but 
we deny that it is his duty either to conceal his information or 
to misrepresent his convictions. If the conductors of the Daily 
News believed, as we do not doubt was the case, that they had 
good reason for their statement of Monday as to the im- 
minence of war, they were right in publishing it, even at the 
risk of annoying or alarming those whose interest is peace. It 
is not their business to protect the speculations of the “ bulls.” 
We have no secrets to reveal, and have as regards war a per- 
manent distrust of what is called “special information ;” 
but we cannot keep back our impression that the pessi- 
mists are for once in the right, and that while war 
may be avoided either by accident or by a change in 
the combinations, the more reasonable calculation is that 
it will occur, and that within a closely limited time. 
It is admitted on all hands that the nations are getting ready 
and are expecting war, and it is seen that such petty incidents 
as transpire—for example, the recent purchase of tinned meats 
for France by the hundred ton—point to contingencies in the 
near future; but putting both aside, what is the situation 
when broadly viewed? Is it not this, that three of the great 
Military Powers may have an interest in immediate war? 
We take it that a Continental ruler, whether Sovereign, 
statesman, or General, usually acts on his conception of his 
interest—which includes, of course, his country’s interest— 
that he is not much influenced by moral scruples, and that he 
is not swayed at all by the soft-heartedness which has in this 
country of late been so great a factor in all policy. If the 
object is, in his judgment, worth an expenditure of ten 
thousand men, he expends them, without much consideration of 
the men expended. Such being the rulers, how do matters 
stand? Olearly, as it seems to us, if the Czar has, as he 
appears from Prince Bismarck’s speech to have, liberty 
to fight Austria, provided only that he takes no territory 
from her on the conclusion of the war, his interest 
is to fight her,—that is, to clear once for all his road 
to Constantinople. His reward would be the conquest, veiled 
or explicit, of the eastern half of the Balkan Peninsula, the 
certainty that he could attack Constantinople at his own dis- 
cretion, and the rebuilding of his autocracy, now shaking from 
internal troubles, The very rouble would rise if a pitched 
battle were won. The Ozar, in truth, has every motive for 
war, if only it could be war with limited liability ; and if Ger- 
many were neutral, or too hampered to interfere, the war 
would be precisely of that kind. Austria can no more invade 
Russia than an angry bull can invade a house. That this is the 
opinion of the Austrian Government is certain, for it has ordered 
the Reserve men due for service in April to appear on February 
10th, has purchased a million pairs of boots for the Landsturm, 
and has directed the million men of that force to appear with 
yellow badges on their arms if summoned before uniforms are 
ready. It is, therefore, quite reasonable to believe that the 
Russian Government may intend war. On the otherhand, Prince 
Bismarck, if, as he says, he feels certain that France intends 
an invasion, must feel it his interest to fight now. France is 
growing stronger every day. His great master, whom he 
understands, and who understands him, cannot in the nature 
of things remain much longer on earth, and the next 
Sovereign may not be so cordially his friend. He himself is 
growing old, and sees his work still insecure. He must 
feel that his interest is victory, and towards victory, if 
he fights now, he possesses, first, the greatest strategist 
of the age, now also very old; secondly, an Army in such 
condition as no Army ever was; and thirdly, the pre- 
cise advantage which enabled him to defeat Austria so 
rapidly, a weapon which broke the hearts of the private soldiers 
on the other side. He has the repeating-rifle, and the 
French have not; and that advantage may disappear twelve 
months hence. Unless, therefore, he has hope of avoiding 
war—which he flatly denies—or secretly dreads Russian bad 
faith, the interest of Germany is to fight quickly, and it is his 
ruls to consider that interest alone. While, therefore, we hold 
it folly for any man but himself to say that he will fight, we 
maintain that alarm lest he should fight, and fight now, is most 
entirely reasonable. As to pretexts, there are always pretexts, 


and the one given in the Berlin Post will do passing well. 
Prince Bismarck has only to ask the French Government and 








Chambers for a distinct declaration that France neither seeks 
nor desires to abrogate the Treaty of 1870, and in the certain 
refusal is his pretext ready-made, 

But France? It is possible to take many views of the 
situation in France ; but, as we believe, the most reasonable 
one is this, The French cultivated classes and the French 
peasantry are disinclined to war, and full of a vague 
alarm as to its possible result, an alarm so deep that wealthy 
Parisians are anxiously providing refuges for their families 
whenever war breaks out. They doubt, in fact, if Germany 
be not the stronger Power. On the other hand, the Army and 
the populace of Paris think the time has arrived for “the 
revanche,” and believe that while the material force of France 
is at its highest, she has at last found a competent General-in- 
Chief. This belief may seem to Englishmen folly, as General 
Boulanger is untried in great commands; but it is the truth, 
affirmed by all French testimony, by that of the competent 
Englishman who writes on foreign politics in the new F ortnightly, 
and by the patent fact that the Opportunists, who hate and dread 
General Boulanger, dare not venture to remove him. It is next. 
to certain that this is the opinion of the General about his own. 
competence ; and if he is confident, why should he wait? To 
see the German Staff add fifty thousand more to their 
thoroughly drilled men? It is almost impossible that General 
Boulanger, if he is the able and ambitious man he is said to be, 
should not reflect that his present position is unprecedented ; 
that he is the favourite alike of the Regular Army and of the 
“Army of the Revolution,” the populace of Paris, which alone 
could protect the Chambers against a military coup Wetat ; 
and that this condition of affairs cannot last long, and 
may disappear as suddenly as it has arisen. He has 
not, it is true, the repeating-rifle; but French Generals 
are believed to say that, although this rifle must be 
purchased, its efficacy in battle in the hands of soldiers 
who already fire too fast is more than questionable. His 
interest is to act at once, while the flood runs with him ; 
and with the Army now so strong, the Chamber now so fickle, 
and the financial difficulty so rapidly closing in, he may 
well believe that it is his country’s interest too. An 
ambitious man generally does believe that it is his 
country’s interest to let him rule it; and all the acts of the 
General, while they leave his ability in no doubt, indicate 
a man of profound, though not necessarily dishonourable, 
ambition. He may desire only to be President, or permanent 
Minister of War; but even to realise those objects, he must 
have won a great victory in the field against the only enemy 
victory over whom would re-establish the confidence of France 
in her military headship among mankind. We hold it, there- 
fore, reasonable to believe that General Boulanger will go to 
war if he can, and that while anxiously securing the benefit of 
all remaining time, and averring that war is of all things 
furthest from his thoughts, he will not be sorry if the war 
comes quickly, and comes from the German side. 

With the great military States all armed, with their rulers 
strongly attracted towards immediate action, and with the 
whole European world listening eagerly to every word of com- 
mand, it is folly to write, as some English journals do, as if 
an anticipation of war were treason to the cause of peace, and 
still greater folly to allege, as the French journals do, that those 
who expect war wish for it. All England, say the newspapers 
of Paris, thirsts for a Continental war, in order that she may 
steal Egypt. Our countrymen scarcely remember Egypt, and 
war, whatever its beginning or its end, will not help them one 
whit towards the object they really desire, the pacification of 
Ireland. There is, in truth, in this country no wish for war 
whatever, except among the few who hold that peace is now 
impossible until the Powers have become exhausted, All 
sensible persons in England see clearly that the war will 
be deadly, that it will stop social progress for years, that 
it will develop instead of curing militarism, and that it 
will either place a new burden of taxation on the nations, or 
lead to partial repudiation and consequent loss of credit. 
Englishmen have absolutely nothing to gain by the war, and, 
so far as we can see, as regards Western Europe do not 
even take sides. They would grieve to see Germany de- 
feated, because that would be to place an unquiet State at 
the head of the world, and they would grieve to see France 
defeated, because that would throw her, perhaps permanently, 
into the arms of Russia. They would welcome, almost to a 
man, a disarmament of both Powers, or even the discovery of 
a modus vivendi; and it is only as observant spectators averse 
to the idea of war that they perceive so keenly, and, as we fear, 
so accurately, the signs of its near approach. May the omens 
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be averted, but they will not be the more terrifying because 
Englishmen discuss them with their cool, though, we admit, 
sometimes over-arrogant, impartiality. It is the order for rifles, 
not the mention of it, which facilitates war. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S EXPLANATION. 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S explanation of his 


resignation was made in a tone of businesslike modera- 
tion that did credit to his tact. But it was in itself totally 
insufficient to sustain his reputation for sagacity. What it 
amounts to is this,—that ever since he joined the Government, 
he had committed himself to the policy of reducing the mili- 
tary and naval expenditure both in consultation with his col- 
leagues and in public speeches; that he was committed up to 
the eyes to the initiation of such a policy ; and that as he could 
not persuade his colleagues at the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty to agree with him, and could not persuade the Prime 
Minister to take sides with him and ask for the resignation of 
those colleagues, he had no course honourably open to him 
except to resign. So far, doubtless, he proved his case; 
but then, it was his own previous conduct which constituted 
the case for his resignation. And what public opinion 
will doubtless say, and say very justly, is this,—that Lord 
Randolph acted very foolishly in making an immediate and 
substantial reduction of the military and naval expenditure 
an absolute condition of his co-operation in a Government 
which had only been in office for six months, which had fallen 
upon times of great peril as regards the affairs of Europe, 
which was pledged to a large extra expenditure on the 
fortification of our Colonial coaling-stations, and which had 
also made somewhat dangerous enemies abroad, partly in 
consequence of the unmeasured and violent language used 
by Lord Randolph himself a couple of years ago. For 
a Minister in such a position, a Minister whose invec- 
tives against Russia are still vivid in all men’s memories, 
a Minister whose administration of the Indian Office was 
remarkable for nothing more than for its eager and almost 
lavish preparations for the contingency of a Russian invasion 
of India, it was surely very imprudent to take so headlong and 
premature a stand on the necessity of very large reductions in 
our military and naval expenditure. As the First Lord of the 
Treasury remarked in his very skilful and businesslike reply 
to Lord Randolph, the only suggestion that Lord Randolph had 
to make was that the vote for carrying out the fortification of 
our coaling-stations abroad, should be abandoned or post- 
poned. Well, we deny that the country would have 
approved that course. We believe that in the critical 
position of European affairs, it is one of our first duties to 
carry out the too long postponed duty of making our Colonies 
safer, and especially of securing our supplies of coal in distant 
seas, That is a temporary though urgent need, which would 
perfectly have justified Lord Randolph in postponing for 
another year his demand for an absolute reduction of the 
Army and Navy expenditure, especially as one of the Powers 
who is at present most likely to be involved in war is the very 
Power against which some two years ago he did his best to 
irritate us. Lord Randolph has to learn that it will not do to 
be the spokesman of the most violent international anger one 
year, and the spokesman of the most exalted economical 
principles and of the most straitlaced non-intervention a year 
or two after. He is on of those politicians who are always 
changing their line, who pass from invectives against a states- 
man to something like adulation of the same statesman, from 
invectives against a State to confidence in its perfect friend- 
liness, from exhortations to liberal expenditure to exhortations 
to strict economy, in a fashion that the public do not and cannot 
understand. It would at least have been decent for him, in 
his position, to have given the great spending Departments 
fair notice of what he should require next year, and to have 
yielded this year to the very reasonable plea that with so 
urgent a necessity for extra expenditure on the fortification of 
coal depdts, a substantial reduction would not be possible. 
The only reason that this course could not be taken was 
that in his speeches at Dartford and Bradford, Lord 
Randolph had committed himself “up to the eyes” to a 
different policy. Doubtless; but he should not so have 
committed himself. As a Minister of the Crown, in a time 
when a great war is more than possible, he sould have known 
better than to let the stump-orator’s tongue run away with him. 
He maintains, no doubt, that Lord Salisbury is disposed to a 
foreign policy which is too meddling and interventionist, and 
that but for that policy the Army and Navy votes might have 








been reduced. Well, Mr. W. H. Smith distinctly denies the 
charge, and the public, of course, have no means of judging 
between them. But, in any case, it hardly lay in the mouth 
of a Minister whose speeches did so much to irritate one of 
the Great Powers only two years ago, to treat Lord Salisbury’s 
policy as a meddling policy which creates the only danger 
that exists that we may be involved in war against our will. 

Of course, Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech on Thursday 
night was but the first note of a controversy which is certain 
to be resumed before very long in a much more serious 
and practical form. It is clear from Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
that a motion will be made, not immediately, but so soon as 
the financial situation is fully developed, on the lavish ex- 
penditure of the Government. In that case, Lord Randolph, 
with perhaps a few of his personal followers, will probably 
coalesce with Mr. Gladstone’s party and the Parnellites, while 
the allies may be supported by Mr. Chamberlain and his friends 
from among the Radical Unionists, That would be a formidable 
combination, though we do not think that it would be at all 
likely to succeed. For one year at least, the country, anxious 
as it is for a substantial reduction of taxation, will bear with 
this Administration, remembering as it must that its fall would 
mean the instalment in power of a party which has not only 
pledged itself to Home-rule, but has no censure for such a pro- 
gramme of plunder as the “ Plan of Campaign.” We regret more 
than we can express the language used by Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday night in reference to that organised attack on the com- 
monest morality. Of course, Mr. Gladstone did not approve it. 
But he founded on his own preference for some Bill like Mr. 
Parnell’s in principle,—a Bill which we, too, wished to see 
adopted in a modified form by the Government,—and on Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s use of influence with the landlords, what 
we understand to be a virtual excuse for the Nationalist 
Members who tried to put pressure on the landlords after their 
own peculiar fashion. That has grieved us more than any 
utterance of modern times. If Ireland could be benefited, and 
benefited enormously, in material prosperity by such a policy 
as the “Plan of Campaign,” she would lose more by the 
degradation of the popular conscience which that plan involves 
than she would gain in physical prosperity. To such straits 
are our greatest Ministers reduced when they form alliances 
with such a party as that led by Mr. Parnell, and feel that 
their success depends on keeping him and his colleagues in 
cordial sympathy with their proceedings. 





DISCOURAGEMENT. 


R. GOSCHEN’S failure to win the Exchange Division. 
of Liverpool from the Tories is not a disaster. But it 
is undoubtedly a great discouragement to all true Unionists. 
He has gained much ground. With the Irish against us, and 
enthusiastic against us, the Exchange Division has never yet 
been won,—they voted with the Conservatives in 1885; and 
with the help of the Gladstonians, they defeated both Conser- 
vatives and Unionists by a tangible majority in 1886. Now 
Mr. Goschen has all but won it, and we are grateful to him for 
the pluck and energy with which he strove. But undoubtedly 
the Unionists had good ground for hoping that a man of Mr. 
Goschen’s strength and character would have attracted to the 
Unionist cause more votes than he actually has attracted; and 
that is the omy ground for the discouragement which we keenly 
feel and frankly avow. 

Undoubtedly those who fight against Mr. Gladstone have an 
uphill fight. But we have a strong conviction that there is 
nothing which it is more incumbent on the Unionist Party to 
learn than how to bear discouragement without losing heart or 
force. Hitherto there has been nothing more remarkable than 
the little elasticity, the little tenacity, the little spring with 
which they have fought what up to the last few weeks was 
really a winning battle. Till Lord Randolph Churchill's 
resignation, they had no experience of difficulties to compare 
with Mr. Gladstone’s. And yet while Mr. Gladstone has gone 
on with his risky and difficult campaign against all the 
traditions of English history, almost with the cheerfulness and 
alertness of Hannibal when he invaded Italy, the Conservatives, 
including some of the Liberal Unionists,—we except Lord 
Hartington and one or two of his principal colleagues,—have * 
betrayed for many months past a heaviness and spiritlessness 
which almost remind us of the Romans staggering under the 
first shock of that great irruption into Italy from the North. 
Let us remember that attacks of this kind are not to be met 
successfully by anything but dogged and unflinching resolution. 
Lord Randolph's resignation was made a great deal too much 
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of. Mr. Goschen’s check at Liverpool will be made a great 
deal too much of. It is not by people who flinch at the first 
stroke of ill-fortune that a great Constitutional position like 
that of the Unionists can be sustained. The Romans had to 
be beaten into hardiness by disaster after disaster, by great 
catastrophes like Thrasimene and Canna, before they rose to 
the emergency. For fifteen years they bore an invasion under 
which, even within the first three years, they had come close to 
total collapse ; but they succeeded in transferring the war into 
the enemy's country after all. Well, that is the lesson which 
we have to learn. Undoubtedly we have a hard task before us. 
With Mr. Gladstone’s great name and his generous enthusiasm, 
are allied an unscrupulous and bitter band of men who hardly 
attempt to conceal even from him, that their attack on English 
conceptions of right and duty is at least as determined as 
their desire to be set free from the detested legislative bond 
under which they groan. Such a combination cannot but be 
most dangerous. But nothing is required to defeat it except 
indomitable resolution and doggedness, like that which Rome 
exhibited more than two thousand years ago, and which we 
English have at least the reputation of being able to rival, if 
not to surpass. Doubtless a temporary change has passed over 
the national character, of which perhaps the most ominous 
feature is a tendency to exaggerate the significance and 
seriousness of small disappointments. Luckily for us, in 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen we have the brightest 
examples of that steadiness of character which our party 
seems just now to want. They are not the men to 
misinterpret the importance of Wednesday’s discouragement, 
or to abate one jot of the resolution with which they will 
fight on. 

If the Unionists take this defeat in the right spirit, it may 
do them a great deal of good, rather than harm. It is not in 
the main the Liberal Unionists, so far as we can judge, who 
need steadiness and fortitude, but chiefly the Conservatives 
themselves. The rank and file of that party are bewildered by 
the political phenomena with which the recently created con- 
stituencies have made them acquainted. They do not under- 
stand the progressive forces which are now pricking them on, 
and have to some extent lost their heads under the sense that 
all things are made new. They imagine defeat where there is 
nothing but the slightest check, and invite disaster by antici- 
pating it. It is very natural that they should lose confidence 
in the conservative forces of the English character, when 
they find themselves compelled to modify so many of 
their own traditional notions if they would wield any 
political power at all. And the experience is so novel, that 
they feel like people in an earthquake, and do not know how 
to find themselves in the changed surroundings. They appear 
changed even to themselves, Well, the Liberal Unionists have 
something to teach them, and we hope and believe that we 
shall be able to teach it them, Great as is the difference 
between sedate satisfaction with all things as they are, and the 
anxiety for ameliorating change which the new constituencies 
compel their representatives to recognise, the English character 
is still conservative enough at bottom. It is not disposed to 
inaugurate a new régime of federalism because an unprincipled 
Irish party are determined to obstruct everything until we do. 
Englishmen will wait a long time, even for reforms for which 
they earnestly wish, before they will sign a blank cheque in 
favour of Mr. Parnell and a Constitution such as no man can 
understand, and which only three millions of people out of 
thirty-five millions profees to want. The Conservatives may 
be well assured that even though their new constituents are 
anxious for a different system of land-tenure, have views of 
their own upon leaseholds, are not disposed to feel unlimited 
confidence in the squires, and perhaps even doubt the perfect 
equity of “ the great unpaid,” they will support them heartily 
in resisting a revolution dictated by a knot of men who have 
given us every reason to distrust their goodwill to England, 
their fidelity to the moral principles on which alone society 
can be grounded, and their political honesty as statesmen. We 
shall do nothing if we are to be easily disheartened by small 
troubles. Mr. Goschen’s victory would have been in every way 
cheering. Mr. Goschen’s defeat may do us even more good if 
it helps the Conservatives to imitate Mr. Goschen’s own sturdy 
fortitude, to put their back to the wall, and to refuse to be 
beaten. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN, no less than Mr, Chamber- 
lain, evidently feels himself a fish out of water while 
acting in conjunction with the Conservatives even on a single 








question. And, like the fish out of water, he executes a 
number of almost spasmodic movements in order to get back 
to the water,—the broad expanse of the Liberal Party. We 
can sympathise with him most heartily, for we have gone 
through, and are going through, precisely the same experi- 
ence. Till Mr. Gladstone proposed a separate Legislature for 
Ireland, we had not merely supported, but exulted in his leader. 
ship. We have never ceased to admire Sir George Trevelyan 
himself for his great services to the cause of house. 
hold suffrage in the counties. Indeed, for many months 
after the triumph of that cause, we never even entertained 
the fear that a serious Liberal split was at hand. But in spite 
of this large and frank sympathy with Sir George Trevelyan’s 
aims and feelings, we cannot think that his somewhat spas- 
modic efforts to reach once more the margin of the Liberal 
deep, are in harmony with his manly and resolute resistance 
to the policy of Irish Home-rule. The real question is this, 
—Was the issue on which he and Mr. Chamberlain broke off 
from the Liberal Party as led by Mr. Gladstone, important 
enough to justify so grave a course, or not? If it was, it was 
certainly important enough to justify remaining aloof from 
it until the policy which caused the split is defeated or 
abandoned, and certainly much too important to justify an 
attempt to find terms of reconciliation by which the only 
good results of the split would be sacrificed. Yet Sir George 
Trevelyan not only does not seem’ to see this, but accuses Mr, 
Goschen of having been false to the true interests both of 
Liberalism and Conservatism when he deprecated the attempt 
to patch up a peace between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Sir George Trevelyan bitterly attributes to Mr. 
Goschen “a pretty strong desire” that the advances made 
by Mr. Chamberlain to the Liberals,—advances frankly 
welcomed by Mr. Gladstone,—should not succeed. Well, we 
heartily share that desire, though if we could see our way to 
any reunion of the party, on conditions fully and completely 
securing us from the evils which so strongly repelled Sir 
George Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain as to induce them to 
vote against Mr. Gladstone, we should indeed breathe more 
freely. But as we do not see even the remotest chance of such 
terms of reunion, and are deeply convinced that if Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan are in any way 
tempted back to the main body of the Liberals, it must 
be on terms which will imply a virtual surrender of the 
ground they took up, we cannot help agreeing with Mr. 
Goschen. The real question is a relative one, namely,— 
Are the Liberal divisions a misfortune comparable in mag- 
nitude with the misfortune of saddling ourselves with a 
quarrelsome and disaffected subordinate Legislature and Ad- 
ministration, possessed by a hundred grievances against us, 
and a wonderful fertility of ingenuity in turning those grievances 
to the worst account? Nay, this would be only half the evil. 
For we must count, in addition to it, that the great stroke 
which Ireland would have effected towards the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom, would stimulate the cause of dis- 
integration in Scotland and Wales, and carry it into an 
entirely new phase. Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Cham- 
berlain measured the full extent of these evils, and found it so 
great, that, belonging as they did to the most advanced 
section of the Liberal Party, they thought themselves never- 
theless absolutely bound to vote with the Conservatives, rather 
than lend any sanction to such a policy. The only question 
that remains is this,—Can they secure such concessions from 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends as to reduce at all materially the 
evil they then foresaw,—as to reduce it, for example, to dimen- 
sions which would make it a smaller evil than the split 
which we all deplore? Now, that is a question which must be 
answered very distinctly in the negative, for reasons which 
are both clear and stringent. 

In the first place, Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was avowedly 
made partly to get rid of Irish obstruction in the House of 
Commons, though he, of course, holds it to be consistent 
with justice, quite independently of Irish obstruction. But 
could the managers of the Liberal Party,—committed as they 
were at the Leeds Conference by a special pledge, and as 
they avowedly are all over the Kingdom, to satisfy the Irish 
Parliamentary Party by their scheme for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland,—think for a moment of conceding to Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan conditions which they 
very well know that Mr. Parnell would contemptuously reject ? 
It is childish even to imagine it. They may concede more 
theoretical power to the Parliament at Westminster than Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill for the better government of Ireland gave, 
though, indeed, we are not sure that they could do even as 
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much as that, considering how vehemently it was argued 
that de jure even the British Parliament, in the absence of 
the Irish Members, could overrule all that the Irish Parlia- 
ment might do. But of this we may be certain, that whatever 
theoretical concessions were made to the supremacy of the 
Parliament at Westminster, the Parnellites would take the 
utmost precautions to make these theoretical concessions 
absolutely impracticable, if they were prepared to accept them. 
What does it matter whether the Gladstonians concede in 
principle what it is impossible to concede in practice? We 
do not want to have the bare legal right of discountenancing a 
gross injustice in Ireland, but the power and the practical 
machinery for putting it down. Sir George Trevelyan is 
himself committed to insisting that the administration 
of justice in Ireland shall be retained in the hands of 
the central Administration. Does he suppose for a moment 
that Mr. Parnell or any of his friends will concede 
that? Does he suppose for a moment that the English 
advocates of Home-rule will concede that? If he does, 
he seems to us to be living up in what Mr. Gladstone once 
called a “ balloon,”—at a height from which he cannot see 
the real earth. 

Well, but there is, on the other hand, the evil which im- 
presses Sir George Trevelyan so powerfully, the division of the 
Liberal Party. “The truest test of Liberalism, and of 
patriotism, too,” he says, “at this moment, is that a man 
should be sincerely desirous that the Liberal Party should once 
more be united on terms honourable to itself and advantageous 
to the nation ; for it is the most fatal mistake to imagine that 
the efficiency and reputation of either of our two great parties 
are merely a party interest. This is the moment when it is 
the duty of every Liberal to stay in the Liberal ranks if he 
can find a solid foothold. The great danger of the Liberal 
Party now is that various motives, in themselves honourable, 
—sympathy with Irish sentiment, regret for past injustice 
towards Ireland, and for hardships endured by individual 
Irish tenants,—shou!d lead Liberals to approve and abet 
the proceedings of a good many of the Nationalist politicians. 
...... And if all the Liberals who will have nothing to say 
to these proceedings, and who are prepared to denounce 
and to resist them, instead of trying to convert their party to 
their own views, give up the game as a bad job, then you may 
be very sure that the Liberal Party will suffer most fatally in 
the estimation of the public.” That is surely an excellent 
reason for remaining among the Liberals, and for voting 
against them whenever they do what the men who inaugurated 
the “ Plan of Campaign ” wish them to do. It is a reason for 
doing all in our power to detach individual Liberals from the 
Home-rule Party. But is it a reason for going into negotia- 
tions with the leaders who are pledged to Home-rule, when 
the only possible result must be either a complete failure, and 
a break-off of the negotiations after a time of dangerous sus- 
pense, or the conversion of the Unionist negotiators to the 
party of Home-rule? Sir George Trevelyan seems to us to 
argue for the reunion of the Liberal Party in language that 
implies either that he and Mr. Chamberlain can convert Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley,—which we do not suppose 
that he really imagines,—or that by arguing stoutly for their 
own view, the courage of the Liberal Unionists will be kept 
up, and their position vindicated. We cannot see that there 
is the remotest chance of either alternative. The Liberal Party 
is divided, and no argument will gloss over or heal the division. 
It is only events, not argument, which can reunite the party. 
And while it is divided, it is impossible by making-believe very 
much, to obliterate the unfortunate consequences of that 
division. 

What are those consequences? Undoubtedly these,—that 
while things remain as they are, we shall not have progress so 
rapid as we might have if the division were healed, and 
perhaps shall not have progress at all, except so far as all 
parties insist on it. Well, these are serious evils. It is no 
light mischief to wait so long, as we may have to wait, for the 
reform of the land laws, for a good Local Government Bill, 
and for the diffusion of that hopeful spirit which, almost as 
much as any practical reform, smooths the course of a great 
democracy. It is no light evil that the poorest of the poor 
should be less hopeful of the future, and more inclined to 
despair, than they otherwise need be. It is no light evil that 
the tone of demagogues should grow fiercer, and the calm of 
reasonable people less placid. But, after all, is a drag put on 
the rate of progress to be compared for a moment with an evil 
which would throw us into constitutional confusion for scores 
of years, or even centuries, which would brand the name of 





England with the disgrace of a deliberate sanctioning of injus 
tice, and which would mark the beginning of the disintegration 
of the State? It isa great evil to blunt so powerful an instru- 
ment for good as the Liberal Party; but it is a much greater 
evil to ruin so much more powerfal an instrument for good as 
the United Kingdom. The Liberal Party would indeed, in our 
belief, be fatally injured as a party by its responsibility for the 
immediate consequences of Home-rule for Ireland, if it ever 
succeeded in realising its hopes. Nor can any concessions that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan may extract from 
the exigencies of the Home-rulers, touch in any vital way the 
mischief of that measure. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ATTITUDE. 


E must say plainly that we regret Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent speeches and letters. It is not that we suspect 
him of deserting the Unionist cause, or of giving any reason 
for the exultation expressed by some sections of Mr. Gladstone’s 
more irritated followers. The Parnellites and their ally, Mr. 
Labouchere, have a keener eye for the situation than that; 
they see clearly that Mr. Chamberlain is not with them im 
purpose, and they keep up, in consequence, their fire of denun- 
ciations. Mr. Labouchere says Mr. Chamberlain wants to be 
the Liberal Pope, and the Freeman says Ireland will have 
none of his scheme; and their instinct, we believe, is truer 
than that of Mr. Chamberlain’s other enemies. Indeed, we 
need not talk about instinct, for Mr. Chamberlain, in his letter 
to Mr. Hurlbert of January 18th, published in the Times 
of Tuesday, rejects the very basis of all Irish claims, and 
blankly denies that Ireland isa nation. ‘ The national idea, 
as distinguished from the provincial, is essentially separatist. 
Once grant that Ireland is entitled to be considered as a nation, 
and not as a part of a nation, or a State within a nation, and 
you must follow this out to its logical conclusion, and give 
them all the rights of a nation, including separate taxatiea, 
foreign relations, and military force.” That is as strong a 
Unionist utterance as any statesman has yet delivered, and, in 
fact, amounts to our own repeatedly offered opinion that if we 
are bound to concede Home-rule to Ireland on the ground of 
her nationality, we have no moral excuse for war with 
her people when they demand their independence. We 
could plead nothing but necessity, and must abandon 
the moral ground altogether. Nevertheless, though we 
regard this letter as conclusive evidence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ultimate position, we regret his speech at Hawick, and his 
letter to the Times of January 25th, as likely, though not 
intended, to weaken the fidelity of the average voter to the 
Unionist cause. Mr. Chamberlain is so strongly Liberal, or 
rather Radical, by temperament, and feels so keenly both the 
attractive force of Liberalism and the repulsive force of Con- 
servatism, that he concedes too much,—so much, that numbers 
of his own Birmingham electors will imagine he has conceded 
all. He has not done that, or anything like that ; but he has 
fallen back on his old thought, which at one time he seemed 
to abandon under stress of the Irish repudiation of his pre- 
ject, that a compromise may be found in a Constitution 
based on the principles which bind together the Canadian 
Provinces and the Canadian Dominion. The Federal scheme 
of that vast territory contains two provisions, or rather prin- 
ciples, which are unusual in modern Federations, though one 
of them also exists in part in the Germanic Empire. In the 
first place, the Provinces possess no legislative rights except 
those delegated to them, an arrangement which, if applied 
to Ireland, would in theory allow the Imperial Parliament te 
reserve questions like religion, education, and property in its 
own hands, and would generally cripple, though it would not 
prevent, any Irish efforts at unjust legislation. In the seeond 
place, the Dominion Parliament possesses full power of eon- 
current legislation with the Provinces, and can, Mr. Chamber- 
lain thinks, use that power to modify, or even to override any 
Acts of the Provincial Legislatures which it thinks unjast 
or inexpedient, or in excess of their legitimate authority. 
This provision applied to Ireland would leave the Imperial 
Parliament sovereign, and entirely prevent any misuse of the 
powers delegated to the local Legislature. The latter would 
be overridden if they trespassed, just as the Birmingham 
Town Council would be overridden, and would be equally 
powerless to resist. With these two grand provisoes, and 
a third retaining the administration of criminal justice ia 
Imperial hands, Mr, Chamberlain thinks we might safely 
grant Home-rule. 
We might as well, or better, grant Repeal in its fullest 
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sense. We understand perfectly the theoretic distinction 
which Mr. Chamberlain draws, and can believe that it satisfies 
his own political conscience; but how does it apply to the 
actual facts? The proviso about criminal justice is from the 
first mere words. What does it signify who appoints the 
Judge, or even who controls the police, when a jury cannot 
be trusted to do justice? The Imperial Government in 
Germany can issue a Criminal Code, and it will be executed 
everywhere,—first, because all Germans are ready to execute 
it; and secondly, because the German Army stands ready to 
kill anybody who forcibly resists it; and the Government of 
the Dominion is, for different reasons, nearly as powerful. But 
where is the analogy in Ireland? If we cannot carry out the 
criminal law now, when there is no one to resist it, how should 
we carry it out then, when the local Legislature and the local 
Executive alike favoured lawlessness? The criminal law 
would still be “English,” that is, “foreign,” that is, 
“detested ;” criminals of a certain kind would still be 
patriots; and juries would still be, in a higher degree 
than ever, at the mercy of the law-breakers. Nothing would 
be gained on the most essential point of all, while the dislike 
to English law and English Judges, as relics of the half-dead 
English authority, would be sharply intensified. As to the 
delegation of powers, all that would secure would be a bitter 
and incessant battle for the extension of the powers delegated, 
—a battle in which the plea for extension would be favoured 
in England by the Home-rule Radicals, and fought for by 
the Irish Members who, under the concurrent jurisdiction 
clauses, must be left in the British Parliament to turn 
out Governments and obstruct legislation whenever they 
wanted to secure either powers or guarantees for loans. 
If Parliament did not use its revising rights, Ireland would be 
practically independent ; and if it did, the friction would be 
twice as great as now, when it absorbs all attention. Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme is a far better one than this, and we do 
not believe that this, detested as it would be in Ireland, where 
men are sighing for nationality, and not for a new kind of 
provincial life, will ever be seriously discussed. We have no 
dread of the scheme, but we have of its effect among Radical 
Unionists, who, if they accept it, will, as the controversy pro- 
ceeds, give up point after point rather than impair unity again, 
until they find themselves landed in a form of Home- 
rule worse than Mr. Gladstone’s, which, except as regards 
finance, offered far fewer opportunities for future contest. The 
true issue is, in fact, between Union and Repeal ; and any com- 
promise which concedes legislative power to a local body does 
but weaken the hearts and hands of Englishmen for the 
struggle against a more complete division. Mr. Chamberlain, 
of course, does not acknowledge this; but he might learn 
something from the very eagerness with which English Home- 
rulers accept his overture, and express their willingness for 
any amount of discussion upon his basis. 

With the other portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—that 
on the agrarian question—we have, subject to one restriction, 
no quarrel, We entirely agree with him that it would be 
“base” to desert the owners of land before settling the great 
conflict into which we, and nobody else, originally plunged 
them. We also agree that ownership of some kind, whether 
copyhold or freehold, must take the place of the dual owner- 
ship established by the Act of 1881. And, finally, we think 
it highly probable that if Ireland is to be quieted, the land in 
the congested districts must be redistributed as well as enfran- 
chised, the holdings being now so small that their tenants 
could not live on them even if they were free of rent. But 
then, if Mr. Chamberlain really sees his way to these great and 
most desirable changes without plundering the landlords, is it 
not almost time that he should explain his method? He has 
only to do it successfully to be recognised as the greatest 
administrator in the Three Kingdoms. Both the islands 
are hungering for a plan which, without “ base ” injustice, 
shall solve this, the greatest of all economic difficulties 
that have ever interrupted the progress of the country,— 
hungering to such a degree that, as we believe, though Mr. 
Chamberlain does not, they would not, if success were assured, 
resist a heavy, but at the same time final and well-defined, 
sacrifice of money, Mr. Chamberlain intimates all through 
his speech that he sees, at all events, glimpses of such a plan, 
and one which would succeed ; and why not let the country 
have it? He is not in power, of course, and therefore not 
absolutely bound to come forward ; but there is no Constitu- 
tienal objection to his doing so, and the gain to Great Britain, to 
Ireland, and to himself would be indefinite. His weight in the 
Home-rule controversy would be multiplied tenfold, and the 





controversy itself would assume a totally different complexion 
becoming for the first time political, and not moral. We can- 
not, for ourselves, imagine how a scheme meeting so many 
mutually destructive conditions is to be framed; but Mr. 
Chamberlain is a great administrator, accustomed to deal in 
Birmingham with large sums; and if he believes in a plan; we 
may be certain it is at least well worthy of discussion, Then 
let us have it. 





PROCEDURE. 


7. new Rules of Procedure proposed by the Government 

appear at once moderate and sensible, and with the 
exception of the first, which no doubt involves a great change, 
they ought not to provoke great discussion. It is quite right 
that a Member suspended for offensive language should apolo- 
gise for his conduct before he is readmitted, and though we wish 
the old practice of exacting heavy fees from him could be 
revived, we are aware that the penalty is open, as all other fines 
are open, to the charge of inequality. A fine of £300 does 
not fall on Lord Hartington and Mr. Sexton with equal weight. 
It is wise, too, to lengthen the hours of sitting, and begin at 
2 o'clock instead of 4, for though the change will be a 
burden on the Speaker and the officials of the House, it will 
facilitate business. In practice, nobody with anything to 
do will go down to the House till 4, and the fools, bores, 
faddists, and “ notes of interrogation,” now so numerous in the 
House, will have two hours in which to exhaust their stupidi- 
ties before serious business begins. As the House is afraid to 
reduce any of its Members to permanent silence, or to punish 
imbecility as an offence, any palliative is acceptable, and the 
extra time conceded may be so used as to prove one, The 
argument that business men will be injured is no argument at 
all; for, not to mention that they can stay away, all business 
Members not Londoners are already suffering from that very 
injury. Lastly, we welcome heartily the revival of Standing 
Committees, for though they have not yet worked well, it 
is in that direction that ultimate improvement must lie. 
Details should be referred to a small House, composed of experts 
only ; and a Standing Committee, properly organised and fully 
trusted, should be precisely that. 


It is, however, round the first of the new rules that the 
battle will rage. The Government, with commendable courage, 
have at last resolved to adopt the Closure, and it is the Closure 
which every one who at heart desires to paralyse Parliament 
will steadily resist. Under the new rule, any Member can 
propose, “ with the consent of the Speaker ”—a qualification 
intended to prevent obscure Members from springing the 
Closure on the House—that “the question be now put,” in 
other words, that talk end; and if his opponents number less 
than forty, he need have only a hundred supporters. If, how- 
ever, they number more than forty, he must, to be successful, 
be supported by more than two hundred Members, though, of 
course, his motion may be carried by a majority of one. We 
do not quite see the utility of the clause about the forty 
Members, or the reason for fixing the numbers of the majority, 
and should infinitely prefer a simpler order,—that when the 
Closure was proposed, one-third of the House must be present. 
That would prevent any resort to the Closure by surprise, 
as would also a rule that no Member should ask for it 
unless he was also a Privy Councillor. The former 
alternative is, however, the better, as it would not be 
levelled against the Parnellites; but the Government will 
doubtless give strong reasons for their figures, and the one 
important point is that they propose the Closure. That 
is an open confession that Conservatives at last feel, as 
Liberals have long felt, that Parliament must be released from 
its fetters; and shows that, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few extremists, all British representatives have upon this 
subject slowly come to be of a single mind, There is no 
doubt that they will be supported almost unanimously by 
the country, and the single question still in suspense is 
whether the Government are determined enough to overbear 
the resistance of a minority. The Parnellites and their 
few Radical allies will no doubt resist to the death, and 
they are too numerous to be overcome by mere physical 
exhaustion, Eighty Irishmen could keep up a continuous 
debate from to-day till the sun cooled, and the Government 
must therefore be prepared at some point to intervene 
with the strong hand, and, with the assistance of the 
Speaker, to insist that the House decide. If they do 
this, they will have performed a service to the State 
greater than any conceivable act of legislation; but to do 
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it will be a severe test of their nerve and disinterested- 
ness. They will be forced to give deadly offence to some of 
their own followers ; they will be obliged to seek help in a 

uarter where it is painful to ask it; and they may be com- 
pelled to allow some pressing subjects of legislation to wait for 
another Session. The question has, however, come up at last in 
its full breadth ; they are sure of the support of every Unionist 
in the Kingdom ; and they could not find in the whole range of 
politics so good a subject on which to dissolve. The country 
is utterly sick of the powerlessness of Parliament, which implies 
the powerlessness of the constituencies; and the Government 
which appealed to it to restore authority to the representatives 
of the people would be sure of a nearly unanimous response. 
We hope, therefore, that there will be no weakness, but that 
we shall see a Government for once resolved either to carry its 
point or to declare that the House of Commons is incom- 
petent, and that the people must exclude the avowed enemies 
of their first right,—which is to embody their will in the form 
of law. It is the people, not the Government, whom the 
Obstructives defy and challenge; and no man who votes on 
that side should ever again be returned. 





THE GLENBEIGH EVICTIONS. 


: politicians who desire to show that in supporting 

the present Government, Liberal Unionists are assisting 
the Irish landlords in the most harsh and cruel action against 
their tenants, and who declare that only by Home-rule can the 
miseries of the Irish peasantry be alleviated, have chosen the 
evictions at Glenbeigh as their ground of battle. In them 
they tell us to find a typical instance of the rapacity and 
tyranny of the Irish landlord. Thero are to be seen tenants 
turned out of their houses, with every aggravation of suffering, 
not because they will not, but because they cannot by any 
possibility meet the demands of their landlord. The Home- 
rule Party has not generally been very happy in its arguments ; 
but on the present occasion it has been more than usually 
unfortunate. The plain and absolutely unimpeachable docu- 
ments, set forth in the Zimes on Wednesday last, show 
beyond a doubt that in choosing the Glenbeigh evictions 
as a ground of battle, the greatest of tactical errors has been 
committed by the Parnellites and their English allies, What- 
ever may have been, or may be, the crimes committed on other 
estates, a true narrative of the facts of the present case shows 
that the landlord—or, more strictly speaking, the mortgagee 
—has acted throughout with the greatest fairness and modera- 
tion ; has only used his right of eviction as a last resort, and 
to prevent the tenants from actually in some cases confiscating 
his property by the continued possession of his land; and has, 
when obliged to act by means of force, acted with all the 
humanity possible under the circumstances. We have no 
desire to defend the Irish land system in the past, or to deny 
that many of its features have been most barbarous and unjust ; 
but we feel convinced that no one who has the slightest power 
of giving an impartial attention to the true narrative of these 
events will fail to find, deplore as he must the pbysical 
sufferings of the poor misled peasants, that it is the cruellest 
injustice to accuse either Mr. Merrick Head or his agent of 
having acted towards the Glenbeigh tenants with harshness or 
want of consideration. 

Though Mr. Winn is nominally the owner of the Glenbeigh 
estate, the rights of the landlord are at this moment being 
exercised by Mr. Head, whose position is derived from his 
connection with a mortgage on the estate, and from a power 
of attorney executed by Mr. Winn. Mr. Head, it may be 
mentioned, is a well-known solicitor at Reigate. In August, 
1886, Messrs, Darley and Roe were appointed agents for the 
property. No rents had practically been paid on the estate 
since the year 1880, and the arrears up to May, 1886, 
amounted to over six thousand pounds. Mr. Roe, in fulfilment 
of his duty as an agent, visited the estate in order to ascertain 
what amount of these arrears could be collected. Being satis- 
fied that some portion of the amount due could be paid, he 
demanded a settlement from the tenants. On their refusal 
to pay anything at all, he began proceedings against those 
tenants “who had taken forcible possession” of their 
holdings, announcing, however, at the same time, that as 
he considered it ‘“‘hard to ask them to pay the full amount,” 
as they had been allowed to get so much in arrears, he 
would give a clear receipt up to November Ist, 1885, to 
any tenant who would pay one year’s rent and costs. Pending 
the discussion of this offer, a meeting, got up by the National 
League, was held at Glenbeigh, in which the parish priest, the 





Rev. Father Quilter, said that he knew that “seven out of the 
seventy families now to be evicted could not pay twelve 
months’ rent.” Mr. Harrington, M.P., then proceeded to make 
one of those frank speeches which so much puzzle and confuse 
the milder English supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, when 
they seek to find in the utterances of the Parrellite Party 
assurances that the affairs of their country will be conducted 
with perfect fairness and propriety by an Irish Parliament. 
“ Let the people,” he said, ‘strive to stick to their holdings 
for a few years longer; and when, please God, there would be 
an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin, as there was bound to 
be before long, the people would be protected and relieved 
from the incubus of landlordism.” Mr. Sheehan, M.P., who 
spoke next, still further encouraged the tenants to resist, and 
advised the adoption of the “Plan of Campaign.” When such 
means were taken to prevent any amicable settlement between 
the agent and the tenants, is it to be wondered at that “ an im- 
portant official connected with the preservation of the peace in 
Kerry” should have declared that “the real meaning of the 
meeting was to secure a wholesale eviction,” in order that the 
agitation in Ireland and England might be sustained by the 
exhibition of “a big eviction?” The next step in the proceed- 
ings was the making certain overtures by Sir Redvers Buller in 
the interest of the tenants,—overtures which were cordially 
welcomed and accepted by Mr. Head. The story of these 
negotiations, indeed, reflects the greatest credit on both parties, 
and shows not only how anxious was Sir Redvers Buller to 
protect the tenants from suffering, but how fair, reasonable, 
and patient was Mr. Head. Mr. Head, in fact, showed him- 
self ready to accept. Sir Redvers Buller’s advice throughout. 
Nothing but the persistent intervention of the emissaries of 
the Land League could have prevented an equitable settlement 
of the matter. One of Sir Redvers Buller’s own phrases gives 
better than any description the tone in which the corre- 
spondence in connection with the evictions was carried 
on:—“*I am aware that my proposal is giving way 
still further to the tenants after they have deliberately 
broken from the very liberal arrangements made with them, 
with your consent, by Judge Curran. But they are poor, 
are ignorant, and misled by bad men; and I would save them 
suffering, if I could,—and I know Mr. Head also desires that.” 
The final result of the correspondence was that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry, the parish priest, the Rev. Father 
Quilter, and Sir Redvers Buller joined in attempting to arrive 
at an arrangement, and at last obtained the consent of the 
tenants to the terms which have now become so notorious. The 
tenants were to pay one gale (7.e., one half-year’s rent) and costs, 
and to receive a receipt in full for all sums owed by them up to 
May, 1886, and were also to have the full right of going to 
the Land Court for an adjustment of their rents. The rents, 
it was settled, were to be paid on December 13th of last year. 
On that day, however, Father Quilter wrote from Glenbeigh 
that, at the last moment, the tenants, except seventeen, had 
withdrawn from their promises. “You have done,” he tells 
Colonel Turner, “your own part, and General Buller has 
acted a kind-hearted part, and my Bishop his part; but let Mr. 
Roe now do his part with them. I think that we have done 
all that could be done. I shall never again, during my time 
in Glenbeigh, interfere between landlord and his tenants. [ 
have poor slaves who will not keep their word. Now let Mr. 
Roe, or any other agent, in future deal with Glenbeighans in 
any wise he likes.” As Sir Redvers Buller wrote, there was 
“nothing now to do but to go on to execute the decrees.” 
The history of the execution of the decrees need not be told 
again. A word or two, however, must be said on the subject 
of the burning of the houses. Naturally enough, such a pro- 
ceeding seems terribly severe, to some, indeed, inhuman. We 
have no desire to say one word in favour of a violent exercise 
of the right of eviction. It must be remembered, however, 
that at Glenbeigh special circumstances rendered it necessary 
to completely demolish the buildings in those cases in which the 
roofs were burnt. Twenty-one houses were taken possession of 
by the Sheriff, but only four were burnt. In these four cases, 
the tenants were holding over,—that is, were not occupying 
under any agreement, but as trespassers had retaken posses- 
sion of the holdings from which they had been previously evicted. 
It would appear that in these instances, and, indeed, in many 
others, all rent had been withheld for so long that the tenants 
were on the point of acquiring a legal right to the land under 
the Statute of Limitations. The tenants were put out in order 
to prevent this happening. Had the houses been left standing, 
they would have been at once reoccupied, an event which 
might have made the whole process of eviction ineffectual, In 
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these cases, therefore, eviction was useless without demolition 
to prevent reoccupation. But demolition was only practicable 
and effective by burning. There is everything to show that 
Mr. Head and his agent regretted extremely being obliged to 
take the course they did; but there was none other left them 
but that, or an abandonment of the estate. Sir Redvers Buller 
is no friend to harsh landlords; but it is evident that in this 
case he did not disapprove of the demolition of the houses, 
for he specially asks that those cases in which the levelling 
was to be done should be taken first. ‘ Perhaps,” he says, 
‘the levelling of the houses might have a good effect on the 
others.” 

That the poor people of Glenbeigh were slaves, as their 
parish priest said, is obvious enough. The National League 
had absolutely deprived them of any choice in the matter. 
They were like the soldiers a despot forces to fight his battles. 
You cannot allow the despot to triumph because his army is 
full of unwilling soldiers. It is hard that they should suffer 
in the attempts to destroy their master; but, unfortunately, 
that is what must happen. For Mr. Head to have yielded in 
Glenbeigh after he had ascertained, as he had, that his terms 
were perfectly reasonable, would have merely meant a victory 
for the National League, and an abandonment of his interest 
in the property. That the National League prevented a 
settlement at the last moment, will be seen by any one who 
reads the letters that passed between Mr. Roe and the Par- 
nellite Members on Friday, January 21st. Their game was 
to go as near obtaining a settlement as possible, so as to appear 
to the best advantage before the English public, but at all 
hazards to end by not obtaining one, and thus to procure the 
spectacle of “a big eviction,” to be used in their Parliamentary 
warfare in England. Their sinister determination unfortunately 
succeeded, and with those results of misery and suffering to the 
peasants of which our readers are aware, and which Englishmen 
of all parties so deeply regret. 

We have thus attempted to tell shortly the true story of the 
Glenbeigh evictions. We do not believe that the story can, if 
impartially considered, fail to show that if evictions are ever 
justified, they were justified at Glenbeigh, and that those 
representing the landlord’s interest by no means acted without 
humanity or justice. Let people who pity, and rightly pity, 
the Irish peasants, remember that evictions often inflicting 
far more misery and suffering take place every week in 
London, without a word of condemnation being passed on the 
landlord, or the Government that permits them. Poverty, and 
misery, and suffering are always fit subjects for pity. They 
are not less so when produced by the schemes of bad and 
designing men. But let us not forget that they occur else- 
where than in Kerry, and are not always, either there or else- 
where, to be remedied by an Act of Parliament or a change of 
Government. 

We must add that we cannot help noticing with regret that 
the Dublin correspondent of the Times has thought fit to con- 
demn the share taken by Sir Redvers Buller in the Glenbeigh 
evictions. Surely nothing could be more unreasonable than 
such a view. Sir Redvers Buller acted throughout in concert 
with Mr. Head, and never in any way attempted to use undue 
pressure. It is evident from the correspondence that Mr. 
Head—the person wronged, if any one was wronged—did not 
resent, but cordially welcomed the intervention of Sir Redvers 
Buller. Mr. Head speaks of having had “the advantage of 
an interview with General Buller.’ He tells his agent that 
his proposals have “the approval of General Buller.” He 
says that “‘ General Buller has most kindly offered to give these 
matters his best consideration, and to assist me.” Finally, he 
tells his agent that he leaves matters “entirely to General 
Buller’s and your decision,’ and he cordially expresses his 
sense of General Buller’s “ kindness,” and of his “courtesy and 
consideration.” For ourselves, we consider that all Unionists, 
and all friends of good government in Ireland, should look on 
Sir Redvers Buller’s action as not only kindly and humane, 
but as calculated in the highest degree to check and overthrow 
the tyranny of the National League. 





THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


T is human, we suppose, to think others happier than our- 
selves; and for that reason we must not be too hard on 

the Curators of the Bodleian Library. But it is hardly possible 
to imagine a stranger craze than that which has possessed 
them for the last fourteen years. They are the guardians of 
one of the great libraries of the world, and it might be 
supposed that, in its own way, no position could be more respon- 





sible or more agreeable. No other University has such a 
library; the only collections that can come into competi- 
tion with it belong not to corporations, but to great 
States. Yet the Curators of Bodley’s Library are not 
content. Their cry is, ‘Oh, that we were as Mr, Mudie!’ 
their ambition is to be like Messrs. Cawthorne and 
Hutt. They do not care to have the charge of a great 
library ; the object of their ambition is to keep a Circulating 
Library. What is perhaps stranger, they have contrived for 
the last fourteen years to get their own way. They have 
really placed Sir Thomas Bodley’s magnificent foundation on 
a level with the useful institutions we have named. The list 
of borrowers, no doubt, is a small one,—only a hundred and 
eleven ; but the principle is saved, and the Curators of Bodley’s 
Library may talk of “Our customers” as proudly as Mr, 
Mudie himself. Once get placed on this list, and the choicest 
treasures of the collection may be transferred to your own 
home, and exposed without let or hindrance to the chances of 
the domestic hearth or the domestic inkstand. 

Things have a way of passing unnoticed at Oxford. The 
residents have enough to do to inform themselves of the con- 
tents of the last examination statute, and, unless it bore on 
the schools, the easiest thing in the world would be to keep it 
dark that a revolution had been accomplished. Possibly if 
something startling had happened—if a manuscript had been 
worried by a tutor’s dog, or an editio princeps had had a 
candlestick upset upon it—some protest would have been 
raised. As it was, the change in the practice with regard to the 
books seems to have excited noattention until Professor Chandler 
thought of denouncing it in a pamphlet, with the title, “Remarks 
on the Practice and Policy of Lending Bodleian Printed Books 
and Manuscripts.” This pamphlet, amusing and incisive as it is, 
is not the only service Professor Chandler has rendered to the 
Bodleian. As one of the Curators, he has pointed out to his 
brethren that they have probably exceeded their legal powers, 
and that if they wish to put themselves right, they had better 
apply to Convocation for a new statute. Whether this will 
propose not only to indemnify the Curators for the past, but 
also to allow them to do the same thing in the future, we do 
not know; but whatever may be the form into which it is 
thrown, its introduction will necessarily raise the whole 
question, Whether Bodleian printed books and manuscripts 
shall still be lent, or the better practice which prevailed down 
to thirty years ago be reverted to, is the issue which Con- 
vocation will have to decide. We trust that it will 
show itself as zealous in putting down a _ mischievous 
innovation as it sometimes has been in resisting a useful 
reform, 

The question really lies within a very small compass. There 
are two reasons why the books and manuscripts in the Bodleian 
should not be lent out, and the moment these have been stated 
the controversy is at an end. The first, and most important, is 
the safety of the objects lent. A library such as Bodley’s is 
exposed to risks from which the ordinary circulating library is 
wholly exempt. All the copies of the last new novel might 
disappear from the shelves in Museum Street, and no one 
except the proprietor of the library be any the worse for 
it. They could be at once replaced by a message to the 
publishers. It is the glory of a really great library that many 
of its treasures have no counterpart, and that many more have 
no counterpart that is attainable. So long as they are con- 
sulted in the library, and, potentially at least, beneath the eye 
of the Librarian, they are safe. The conditions under which 
they are used are simple enough, but they are chosen with a 
single eye to the security of the treasures which the readers 
wish to consult, But when once a book or a manuscript has 
been lent, it shares for the time all the risks—and necessarily 
the far greater risks—of an ordinary private library. The 
chances of loss, of destruction, of mutilation, of injury in a 
variety of ways, are indefinitely multiplied. And the object 
lent may be one which cannot be replaced if once it is lost, or 
repaired if once it is damaged. If it is a manuscript, this is 
certain to be true; and even if it is a bouk, it will not impro- 
bably be true. It may be said, no doubt, that these are only 
risks, If the pitcher which goes often to the well is broken in 
the end, it makes a great many journeys first. But this is no 
argument at all where, as in this case, the breakage when 
it comes can never be made good, and when there is 
no need that the journey to the well should ever have been 
made. 

The second objection to the lending system is that it is fatal 
to the constant and universal usefulness of the Bodleian. The 
few great libraries of the world ought to have this common 
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feature, that their contents should always be accessible to 
every scholar who wants to consult them. It is altogether 
impossible that they should fulfil this end if the books 
are allowed to leave the library. The moment that this is 

ermitted, an element of uncertainty is introduced which makes 
the library useless to the very class for which it was specially 
designed. Once let it be known that you can never count upon 
finding the contents of a great library in their proper places, 
and who will be at the trouble and expense of making a long 
journey to settle this or that point? A scholar comes from 
Berlin to Oxford merely to consult a particular manuscript in 
the Bodleian; and when he gets there, he is told that this 
manuscript was sent on loan to Vienna or Rome only 
last week. It may be answered that when once the 
system is understood, no such difficulty can arise. The 
Berlin scholar will know that the manuscript he wants may 
be at Vienna or at Rome, and instead of going all the way 
to Oxford to see it, he applies for the loan of it after Vienna 
or Rome has had its turn. But, at this rate, to how many 
will the manuscript be of use in the course of the year? And 
what is to become of the English scholars who may want to 
consult it in the interval? A lending library is a most useful 
adjunct to a great public library, but it must be nothing more 
than an adjunct. The two embody irreconcilable ideas, and 
nothing but confusion can follow from any attempt to combine 
them. 





THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE FUTURE. 
N Good Words for February, there is published a lecture 
delivered by the late Canon Kingsley to the men of the 
railway works at Crewe, on July 11th, 1871, on the study of 
nature and natural history. It is called a lecture on “The 
Aristocracy of the Future.’ Mr. Kingsley declares that it is by 
studies of this kind, faithfully pursued, that “the Aristocracy of 
the Future” will be trained. There is no study like it, he says, 
for giving free men the true use of their freedom; for without 
knowing the limits within which men are compelled by the 
laws of the universe to work, their freedom is of little use to 
them, indeed they have not the knowledge without which free 
choice is blind and unintelligent. There is no study like Natural 
History, said Canon Kingsley, for making men feel that they 
are all members of a true republic in which all faithful workers 
are equal, In the study of Nature and inductive science 
the humblest worker is put on a level with the most dis- 
tinguished, and measured only by the worth of the con- 
tribution he brings. There is no study like it for teaching 
true brotherhood ; for in the world of inductive science, all feel 
the noble ambition to help each other, and forget envy and 
jealousy in the delight of common service. Further, it is the 
comprehension of the laws and facts of Nature which makes men 
strong ; and to be penetrated intellectually by the knowledge of 
the laws and facts of Nature makes men wise. Therefore, 
besides securing men in the possession of that freedom, equality, 
and fraternity which are the aspirations of the higher minds of 
a republican stamp, the study of Nature and of Nature’s laws 
endows men with the strength and wisdom which constitute the 
true qualifications of a natural aristocracy, of the “ Aristocracy 
of the Future” :— 

“T used to think,” said Canon Kingsley, “ that we could get per- 
fect freedom and social reform, and all that I wanted, by altering the 
arrangements of society and legislation; by Constitutions and Acts 
of Parliament ; by putting society into some sort of freedom-mill, 
and grinding it all down, and regenerating it so. And that some- 
thing can be done by improved arrangements, something can be done 
by Acts of Parliament, I hold still, as every rational man must hold. 
But as I grew older, I began to see that, if things were to be got 
right, the freedom-mill would do very little towards getting them 
right, however well and cunningly it was made. I began to see that 
what sort of flour came out at one end of the mill, depended 
mainly on what sort of grain had been put in at the other: I 
began to see that the problem was to get good grain; and then 
good flour would be turned out, even by a very clumsy, old- 
fashioned sort of mill. And what do I mean by good grain? Good 
men; honest men, accurate men, thoughtful men, patient men, self- 
restraining men, fair men, modest men; men who are aware of their 
own vast ignorance compared with the vast amount that there is to 
be learned in such a universe as this; men who are accustomed to 
look at both sides of a question, and instead of making up their 
minds in haste, like bigots and fanatics, wait, like wise men, for more 
facts, and more thought about the facts; in one word, men who have 
acquired just the habit of mind which the study of Natural Science 
can develop, and must have; for without it there is no use studying 
Natural Science ; and the man who has not got that habit of mind, if 
he meddles with science, will merely become a quack and a charlatan, 
— ft to get his bread as a spirit-rapper or an inventor of infallible 
pills. 








That is an eloquent description of the qualities of mind which 
a true and patient study of Nature, and the habit of vigilantly 
watching Nature and deftly availing ourselves of the hints and 
methods so taught us, tend to breed in men. Something like it 
has been said in one of Professor Huxley’s best lay sermons, 
the one in which he describes the game of chess, as it were, 
which Nature plays against man in this world, punishing 
with absolute pitilessness every mistake we make, but 
teaching us by that very pitilessness to play our match 
with something approaching to her own constancy and clearness 
of aim. 

What, however, we wish to call attention to, is that almost all 
the qualities which Canon Kingsley enumerates in this eloquent 
passage, great as they are, and invaluable as they are to all 
students of Nature, are insufficient for an aristocracy of any 
kind in its truest sense,—i.e., a class wielding governing power 
because they are best able to wield it,—and that one of the 
qualities which did, by an oversight we imagine, creep into Canon 
Kingsley’s list,—the quality of “ fairness,”—is not gained by any 
study of mere Nature, at least below the level of human natare, 
though it is almost as essential to a permanent ruling aristocracy, 
as all the others put together. Take the study of botany in its 
largest sense, with all the insight which it gives into beauty as 
Canon Kingsley has so eloquently described; take geology, 
take natural history, take the study of sky and cloud and sea 
in their most glorious forms,—and conceive all the ‘qualities 
which a man may learn from the most steadfast pursuit of 
science in any of these regions, and the idea “ fair,” in the sense 
of just, will never enter into the catalogue of graces acquired 
so long as a man confines himself to these sciences. If, indeed, 
he comes to measure himself against other students of the same 
science, and to learn how “to give and take” in order that he 
may do justice to them and they may do justice to him, then, 
and then only, he comes upon a training in “fairness.” But 
while occupied with these sciences themselves, though the student 
cannot master them, as Canon Kingsley truly says, without 
learning indomitable patience, profound intellectual humility, 
and great self-restraint, nor without learning the infinite value 
of accuracy, and the senselessness of a bigotry which takes no 
account of facts, yet the very conception of justness or fairness 
never even comes across him. No equity is required to study 
the value of the insect to the flower or of the flower to the insect, 
to master the instincts of ants or moles, to infer the history of 
an upheaval from the stratification of the rocks, or to attribute 
the perturbations in the movement of a planet to some hitherto 
undiscovered body. It is not till the relations between man and 
man are reached, that any discipline of the kind which can teach 
man to be “fair” is attained. And we venture to say that in 
any society where the “ rule of the best” is regarded as the ideal 
of rule, the quality of “fairness” is even more essential to the 
ruler, than patience, candour, and intellectual humility, put 
together. Hence we venture to think that if Canon Kingsley had 
followed this lecture up by others on the true characteristics of 
“the Aristocracy of the Future,” he would have supplemented its 
lesson by telling his auditors that even in the great school of 
Nature you cannot learn some of the most important qualities 
which are absolutely essential to those who would rule men. 
Further, we cannot help thinking that Canon Kingsley a little 
overshot the mark in the eloquent passage which concluded, or 
all but concluded, the lecture :— 

“Take my advice for yourselves, and for your children after you ; 
for, believe me, I am showing you the way to true and useful, and 
therefore to just and deserved power. I am showing you the way to 
become members of what I trust will be—what I am certain ought 
to be—the aristocracy of the future. I say it deliberately, as a 
student of society and of history. Power will pass more and more, 
if all goes healthily and well, into the hands of scientific men ; into 
the hands of those who have made due use of that great heirloom 
which the philosophers of the seventeenth century left for the use of 
future generations, and especially cf the Teutonic race.” 

We venture to doubt this. Great as are the qualities which men of 
science must attain before they can claim even moderate success 
in their own sphere, they do not constitute, without various 
other qualities, in which such men may be, and often are, totally 
deficient, the qualities of a natural aristocracy,—that is, of 
men competent to rule in a human society. Nor, so far © 
as we remember, have men of science, as a class, ever 
taken a very high place among rulers of men. Run over the 
greatest rulers of the period since science, in Canon Kingsley’s 
sense, became one of the leading elements in human culture, 
and can we find amongst them one great natural ruler whose 
mind had been chiefly disciplined in the school of science ? Even 
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great rulers who cannot be called absolutely just, as well as 
rulers who were as deficient in “fairness” of mind as, for any- 
thing we see, a man of pure scientific training might always be, 
you will find to be remarkable for some dominant human power 
of genius or insight which is not in the least of the scientific 
make and build. The Cromwells, the Somerses, the Walpoles, 
the Pitts, the Peels, the O’Connells, the Grattans, the Parnells, 
the Russells, the Palmerstons, the Stanleys, the Gladstones, 
have never been taken from the scientific caste, and, so far 
as we can judge, never will be. Both their virtues and their 
vices are of a type which they could not have either learned 
or unlearned in the school of science. Their worst charac- 
teristics have been of a kind which only moral principle or 
the experience of the human battle-field could correct, and 
neither moral principle in this sense, nor the experience of the 
human battle-field, can be gained in studying the methods of 
Nature and acquiring the patience which the methods of Nature 
teach. Would Cavour, or Bismarck, or Gambetta have ever 
acquired the qualities by virtue of which they ruled, in the school 
of science? What did Paul Bert gain in that school, except 
that habit of indifference to all mere feeling,—bad or good,— 
which go seriously disqualified him for the career of a states- 
man? The first condition of success as a ruler is to know 
man; and science does not teach you to know man. The first 
condition of a wise ruler is to care, and to care passionately, for 
the welfare of the “dim common populations ” whom he does not 
personally know; and science certainly does not developsympathy 
with those “dim common populations.” It is a great and won- 
derful field, but it is more or less a backwater at a distance from 
the course of the great stream of life; and if you take that for 
your province, though you may make yourself the greatest of 
human benefactors, or the reverse, your chief thoughts and 
methods must be confined to a world which is quite outside 
the region of human character and human will. Even 
theologians have sometimes been genuine rulers. Hildebrand 
was a great ruler. Knox was a rulerof no mean order, Calvin 
had some of the qualities of a ruler, though he was too much 
devoted to an absolute system. But among the great men 
of science, where is there one who has ever had even the 
temptation to stray from his particular province into the 
tumults of human affairs? Possibly, among the distinguished 
men of our own day, Professor Huxley, had he chosen so 
to do, might have become far better known as a leader of 
men than he has actually become known as a scientific teacher. 
But were not the great gifts and characteristics which fitted him 
for the sphere of political life, just so many distractions from the 
sphere to which by preference he has on the whole limited 
himself? We venture to conclude, then, that though “ the 
Aristocracy of the Future ” will undoubtedly possess a few great 
qualities which the study of science tends to impart, that 
aristocracy will not be, on the whole, trained in the scientific 
sphere. For in the scientific sphere, it cannot learn justice ; it 
cannot learn sagacity as to the ways of men; it cannot learn 
that power of controlling men which is given in part by sym- 
pathy, in part by audacity and resoluteness of purpose ; and it 
cannot there learn that indomitable courage which is always 
born of a kind of genius which nothing but either the deepest 
love of man, or the strange and base art which manages to use 
men as tools, can impart. The best rulers have had the one, 
and the worst the other; but neither is learnt in the school of 
natural science. We have little doubt that the late Canon 
Kingsley, had he lived to complete his lesson, would have agreed 
in the greater part of what we have said. For he sympathised 
heartily with strong men, and would have been the last to merge 
the knowledge of the ruler’s art in the knowledge of the laws 
of Nature. 





THE GREAT MILITARY MECHANICS. 

: incidents of very different importance recorded this 

week once more suggest the question whether a man who 
applies his genius to the improvement of weapons of destruc- 
tion can fairly be considered a benefactor to his race. Thata 
soldier can be so considered, under certain conditions, we 
should contend strongly, as strongly as that war, also 
under certain conditions, may be justifiable; but does he 
who improves methods of killing render a service or a dis- 
service to his kind? Germany and England both apparently 
decide on the former reply. So highly does Germany 
honour Herr Krupp, the king of all makers of cannon, 
that he is treated in the most aristocratic State in Europe as a 
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great personage; and it has been announced this week that he 
is the richest individual in Prussia. He pays Income-tax on a 
quarter of a million a year, a fortune unknown in Germany 
among private individuals, and actually greater than the sum 
returned by the Frankfort representative of the Rothschilds 
or by the dictator of the Berlin Bourse, Herr Bleichréder. So 
greatly does England, on the other hand, honour Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, the brilliant mechanician, who, after inventing the 
“true plane,” and constructing instruments for measuring to 
the millionth of an inch—instruments which alone render the 
exact reduplication of fine machinery possible—devoted his great 
powers almost exclusively to the perfecting of weapons of war, 
that his death is treated as a national calamity, and his funeral 
is attended or recognised by some of the most honoured nameg 
in the land. Nobody, in truth, will doubt that the reply is favour- 
able; but the grounds for the decision are by no means equally 
visible at a glance. It does not seem @ priori that human 
happiness can be much increased by an increase in the means 
of killing human beings, nor is it certain that a restriction of 
those means to wealthy Governments, or at least to organised 
Governments, is altogether beneficial. The world owes a great 
deal to the right, or rather to the power of insurrection, which 
lies at the root of human freedom; and Herr Krupp, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, and their rivals have almost taken that power 
away. No crowd, however brave, even when composed of dis- 
ciplined men, can now fight regular soldiers. Insurgents cannot 
obtain artillery of the modern kind, for only Governments store, 
or can store, the necessary projectiles; and if rioters can obtain 
muskets, they cannot secure the millions of cartridges necessary 
for their effective use. Even in a city, émeutiers cannot pass 
through that dreadful sweep of leaden spray with which a 
modern regiment protects its position; and they could no more 
face well-served breechloading cannon, than they could face 
an outpouring of accurately directed thunderbolts from the 
sky,—an “improvement,” by the way, in war now quite 
within the range of scientific foresight. Many accidental 
circumstances, especially the increase of wealth which makes 
revolt too injurious, and the great leniency of modern Govern- 
ments, have concurred to conceal the truth in all its fullness; 
but it may be questioned whether in Europe a popular rising 
unsupported by an army is any longer possible. Experienced 
soldiers doubt whether even England could not be held down by 
a resolute army possessed of full arsenals, and it may be taken 
as certain that ten thousand men in possession of adequate 
batteries on Hampstead and at Sydenham, would hold the un- 
drilled population of London entirely at their mercy. They 
could, in fact, reduce London to a heap of ruins in twelve hours. 
We doubt if this generation will see again a rising even in 
Paris, unless favoured by a portion of the soldiery; and in 
any open province of Europe, an insurrection would be a sense- 
less defiance of irresistible force. All Catalonia would not be 
so dangerous to Madrid as one regular brigade. This is a 
great change, only beneficial because for the moment the 
enemy to be dreaded threatens civilisation and freedom from 
below, and not from above. The Kings or Dictators of the 
future may yet oppress terribly, especially through inequitable 
taxation. Immunity when battle is over is a terrible addition 
to the power of an invader, and we may yet see a conqueror 
disarm Europe, and hold it down with his scientific weapons 
as completely as ever the knightly caste of feudal times 
held down the French or the German peoples. Men say—we 
have said it ourselves—that there is compensation to be found 
for this in the extinction of the danger from barbarians; but that 
confidence is a little premature. We shall know more about it 
when the Chinese have learned to make weapons of precision, 
and begin to roll forward armies which can destroy as well as 
those of Europe, and can afford to expend five thousand men a 
day besides. Civilisation is for the moment clad in enchanted 
armour; but suppose that Pekin, or Mecca, or Samarcand 
forges Excaliburs successfully! There is nothing whatever to 
prevent their doing it, except want of knowledge; and a China- 
man with a repeating-rifle which he knew fully how to use, 
would be a Frankenstein against whom the human race might be 
obliged to unite in order to destroy him. We assume too rapidly, in 
spite of our experience of dynamite, that our scientific weapons 
will always be in Christian, or at least responsible hands, and 
that the passion for universal domination will never seize 
a race able to utilise picric acid, or to manufacture the 
awful “air-guns,” howitzers throwing 200lb. of dynamite 
by force of compressed air, over which the American 
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marine artillerists are now laying their heads together. They 
talk, it is said, of “ erasing ” a fort, and though there are some 
singular limitations to the power of explosives, we may take it 
for granted that their makers have not uttered their last word 
get. No explosion has been recorded of late years at Essen, 
and Herr Krupp has manufactured some terrible things. 

The slaughter in modern war is no doubt less in proportion 

to the men engaged than in ancient war, and Gravelotte was a 
thinly peopled graveyard beside Chalons after Attila’s defeat ; 
put is that due to modern weapons, or to a change in the 
feeling of soldiers, and in the objects of campaigning ? The object 
of Aetius was to extirpate a race, and no Hun hoped for mercy; 
but no soldier now wants to kill out his opponents. A massacre 
is a misfortune to him. If they will only yield and disarm, his 
enemies make capital taxpayers, and massacre has become a rare 
incident even of Asiatic warfare. The Soudanese would have 
extirpated us allif they could; but a civilised General gives 
quarter, and has not even the inclination to pile up a pyramid 
of human heads. That a fresh Nadir Shah is improbable or 
impossible is owing to a change of feeling, not to the labours of 
Herr Krupp; and the change might have come without the 
invention either of exploding shells or of weapons of pre- 
cision. Victors are not more humane because they are irre- 
sistible, but because they have other ends to attain to which a 
measure of humanity is indispensable,—ends like taxes, willing 
obedience, and good report in the ears of possible historians. 
It is Christianity, and the opinion it has developed, which have 
softened war, not science. No; the only great improvement 
with which we can credit the scientific mechanicians who devote 
themselves to war is that they make war short; and even that is 
conceded to them on the basis of very little experience. One of the 
three greatest of recent wars was short; but in neither of them 
is it certain that the shortness was not partly an accident. 
Austria gave way at once before the needle-gun, and the differ- 
ences among her own scldiers, and the lenient terms offered to 
her acceptance; but the great waves of Germans and Russians 
maearly broke upon Paris and Plevna, and had the spade been 
used as it should have been used, both wars might have been 
long. It takes months still to capture a well-defended earth- 
mound. The next war may be an engineers’ war; and if it is, 
with the frightful numbers now engaged, the terrible expendi- 
ture caused by the mechanicians, and the daily sacrifice 
of life through the perfection of destroying machinery, the 
‘human race may not be found to have gained much, except, 
indeed, from the change of sentiment which forbids the sack of 
cities, or the desolation of a province, in order that an enemy 
should not benefit by its supplies. We shall not see the devas- 
tation of a Palatinate again, we suppose; but that is a result of 
improved morals, and not of developed mechanical or chemical 
destructives. That gunpowder made the world happier may be 
admitted, because it rid us of feudalism—that is, of the 
dominance of a caste of armoured horsemen, irresistible, or 
nearly irresistible, except by their own kind—but we must wait 
for evidence before we pronounce all recent improvements good. 
They certainly have not stopped war in the least, or impeded 
the development of that disposition to regard soldiering as the 
first duty of man which has quite recently fallen upon the 
European races. Herr Krupp and Sir Joseph Whitworth have had 
their way for a quarter of a century, and the world is more heavily 
‘armed, more disposed to go to war, and more tolerant of a law 
of pure force, than it has been since Napoleon was chained like 
Prometheus to his rock. We have ironclads instead of sailing. 
ships, and the military officers of Europe know more; but we are 
not sure that the West, which alone has made the change, has 
benefited in happiness thereby. It certainly has not gained in 
wisdom, or five millions of picked men would not be listening as 
they are listening for orders to begin what may well prove the 
largest and longest killing-match of modern times. On the 
whole, and pending further information from experience, we 
prefer to honour Sir J. Whitworth for his measuring instru- 
ments rather than for his improvements in the rifling of guns. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOME-RULE AND SEPARATION. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 





‘Sirn,—I attach no importance to Mr. Dickinson’s reference to 


any extreme language used by Irish Nationalist leaders, for the 


following reasons :— 


1. In heated controversy of this kind men are apt to use 








language which runs ahead of their sober thoughts. Kossuth 
and other Hungarian leaders not only claimed entire separation 
from the Austrian Empire, but raised an army and waged a 
great war to establish their claim. Yet they accepted Home-rule 
in lieu of Separation. Garibaldi and other Italian Nationalists 
intrigued, and argued, and fought for the establishment of an 
Italian Republic. Yet they accepted a Constitutional Monarchy 
when the question came before them for practical decision. 
There were leaders of public opinion in Canada before the grant 
of Canadian Home-rule who agitated for complete separation 
from Great Britain and annexation to the United States. Those 
centrifugal tendencies have been completely cured by Home- 
rule. Examples might be multiplied; but these will suffice. On 
the other hand, the policy which Mr. Dickinson advocates lost 
us our American Colonies. 

2. The equitable rule in controversy is to accept a man’s in- 
terpretation of his own words. The Irish leaders have declared 
that they never used language inconsistent with their acceptance 
of Parliamentary Home-rule as a final settlement of the Irish 
Question. Mr. Parnell’s denial of language attributed to him 
has been denounced as a lie. This does not seem to me a wise 
thing. But assume that Mr. Parnell did use the language 
attributed to him. What then? He is reported to have said 
that he would not rest till he had “severed the last link” of 
connection with England. Grattan declared :—“I will never 
rest content so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a 
link of the British chain clanking to his rags.” Yet everybody 
knows that the unity of the Empire, with Ireland as an integral 
part of it, had no more strenuous champion than Grattan at 
the very moment when he was using the language which I have 
quoted. Why should not Mr. Parnell’s almost identical 
language, even if he used it, be capable of a like interpretation ? 

3. The extreme claims of the Nationalist leaders, taken at 
the worst, have been advanced as an alternative to the present 
system, not as an alternative to Home-rule. 

4, Mr. Parnell and his followers have declared publicly and 
repeatedly without a word of dissent from Ireland, that they 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s scheme as a final settlement of the 
question. 

5. Every motive of self-interest on the part of the Irish 
people makes against Separation. To suppose that the Irish 
would agitate for Separation after they got Home-rule, is 
to suppose that the Irish are a nation of incurable idiots. 
Individuals here and there may, like the swine of Gadara, rush 
headlong to destruction; but nations are not capable of whole- 
sale suicide. The Irish peasant has an acute sense of his 
own interest, and is not at all likely to ruin himself without a 
motive. 

I have known Ireland, more or less, for twenty years. I have 
taken the trouble to learn to speak the vernacular,—a wonderful 
key to the confidence of the Irish. I have talked to men and 
women in all classes, and I have been connected for some years 
with Irish land. I should not be surprised if I knew quite as 
much about Ireland as Mr. Dickinson does; and my opinion is 
that the cry of “Separation” is too shadowy a phantom to 
merit serious discussion. 

But Mr. Dickinson cites against me the “ convictions of the 
wisest, strongest, most serious, most statesmanlike minds in 
Great Britain.” Assuming, for the sake of argument, the strict 
accuracy of his modest estimate, I reply that in cases of great 
reforms and Constitutional changes, the intellectual aristocracy 
of the day have been almost invariably on the wrong side. In 
the great controversy with America, the educated soc‘ety of that 
generation denounced Burke as “a man of disordered intellect.” 
Now we know who were the “ Separatists,” and who was the 
one pre-eminently wise man and true Unionist. But we have 
paid dearly for our knowledge. Absit omen! 

If I am wrong in thinking that “ the only alternative to the 
present system of governing Ireland is Home-rule,” will Mr. 
Dickinson show me any better system on which the opponents 
of Home-rule will unite? If you could transport Ireland two 
thousand miles from the British shore, it might be possible to 
govern it, much more satisfactorily than it is governed now, on 
the Indian system. But we are at present attempting an im- 
posssible task in Ireland,—namely, arbitrary government on 
Parliamentary principles. 

Mr. Dickinson charges against me the oft-repeated fallacy 
that I am “ prepared to hand over the government of Ireland ” 
to the present Irish Members. I am prepared to hand over the 
government of Ireland, under proper Constitutional safeguards, 
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to the people of Ireland, who will be free to elect their own 
representatives, and who, under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, would 
have been obliged to elect a large number of men of property. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Matcoztm MacCott. 





UNIONIST HOME-RULE. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—One more word, if you will give me space for it, to show the 
strength of the position of the Unionist Home-rulers, which ought 
togoa long way to show that the Irish Party do not ask for Separa- 
tion, On June 25th of last year, a very critical date, Mr. Parnell 
made a speech at Portsmouth, which was reported fully in the 
Times of the next day. This speech bears evidence of careful 
preparation, careful even for Mr. Parnell, who hardly ever 
speaks carelessly. The best part of this speech is devoted to 
showing, and, as it seems to me, proving to demonstration, the 
absurdity, the folly, and the impossibility of Separation. To 
some people, it may be open to say that no one can ever believe 
a word that Mr. Parnell says; but those who quote Mr. Parnell’s 
speeches in America as indicating Separation, are bound in 
honesty to quote also his speeches in England which ridicule the 
idea of it; and if they give credit to what he says on the other 
side of the Atlantic, they must also listen to what he says here. 

It is easy enough, but not very wise at such a moment as 
this, to string together wild and foolish utterances of Irish mob- 
orators in America and elsewhere who have clamoured for 
Separation. Is it not a better policy to register the loyalty of 
the responsible leaders of the Irish Party to the Union, when 
they express it, as Mr. Parnell has on a critical occasion, and 
bind them to it ? To a Unionist Home-ruler, this seems not only 
good policy, but simple justice—I am, Sir, &c., 

Freperick W. VERNEY. 
6 Onslow Gardens, S.W., January 24th. 


[We do not see how Mr. Parnell’s careful utterances in this 
country on one side of a question on which he has spoken in 
the exactly opposite sense in the United States, can command 
confidence. The two neutralise each other. But the danger is 
not due exclusively to Mr. Parnell’s intentions, good or bad. 
The centrifugal forces which could alone carry Home-rule, will, 
if they get the upper hand, certainly carry much more than 
Home-rule.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CLOSE TIME FOR EVICTIONS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In reply to your editorial note appended to my letter of 
January 22nd, on “ A Close Time for Evictions ” (which I am 
glad to see you call “ A Reasonable Proposal”), I am happy to 
be able to give you a perfectly clear and satisfactory answer. In 
order to be sure of my facts, I have consulted a well-known 
agriculturist of this neighbourhood, and he confirms my im- 
pression that a tenancy commencing the first week in March 
(dating as Lady Day) would enable the entering tenant to 
prepare the land for any crops that can be profitably grown in 
Treland,—that is to say, for barley, oats, potatoes, winter-roots, 
and spring vetches, for no one in his senses would now dream 
of sowing wheat if he could help it. There is, therefore, no 
“ difficulty caused by the will of Nature as to seed-time and 
harvest.” If the months of November, December, and January 
were substituted for December, January, and February, all 
possible difficulty on this score would disappear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. Cuartes H. Fox. 


TRISH EVICTIONS. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “‘ SpECTATOR,”’} 

Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest a way of effectually dis- 
couraging Irish evictions? A very large proportion of the 
tenants evicted are of the poorest class, whose condition is 
well known to readers of the Spectator from the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Tuke. Comparatively few tenants of this class 
have had a fair rent fixed under the Land Act. They have been 
unable to pay the expense of the necessary application, or have 
been deterred from applying by threats that, if they apply, the 
arrears of rent which nearly all of them owe will be at once 
enforced against them. Amongst tenants of this class are found 
the extremest instances of rack-renting. I see that while the 
Government valuation of seven holdings on the Glenbeigh 
estate is £32 7s., the rents amount to £51 8s. The Government 
valuation of one holding, that of Patrick and Darby Connor, is 





If, as I have always followed the Spectator in believing, the 
principle of the Land Act is a sound one, surely justice requires: 
that these miserable people should have the benefit of it, J 
would suggest, as no more than justice, that a landlord seeking 
to eject a tenant whose rent has not been fixed under the Land 
Act, should be bound as a preliminary to get the fair rent fixed } 
that, for the purpose of the ejectment, the arrears due from the 
tenant should be calculated at the rent so fixed; and that any 
purchaser of the tenant’s interest should be entitled to come in 
at that rent. I think that most people with any knowledge of 
the subject would agree that in the most impoverished districts: 
landlords would almost always prefer going on getting what 
they could out of the actual occupiers without evictions, to 
having fair rents fixed under the Land Act. 
It is impossible to read the correspondence in the newspapers,. 
Conservative as well as Liberal, without perceiving that, rightly 
or wrongly, the recent terrible evictions are straining the faith. 
of many Englishmen. The Saturday Review, indeed, pronounces 
the whole business at Glenbeigh to have been histrionic,— 
nothing but a theatrical performance, well planned and skilfully 
executed. Society may possibly take this exhilarating view. But 
of the British nation ina larger sense, has not experience plainly 
shown that, whether it be from natural justice and generosity, 
or from a flabby sentimentality (and for the purpose of my 
argument it matters nothing which), it is apt to be shocked and 
alienated by any infliction of suffering on a great scale? If 
these scandals happen in Ireland under Imperial rule, it is 
inevitable that Imperial rule should get the discredit of them. 
I submit, then, that it would be sound policy on the part of 
the Unionist majority to use all fair means to make such 
scandals of as rare occurrence as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Saal Aw InisuMan, 
ABSURDITIES IN POLITICS. 

(To rue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have no desire whatever to enter into a controversy with 
Lord Monkswell in the columns of the Spectator. On one point, 
however, I will ask your leave to set him right. My political 
career has been short and unimportant; but I can claim that 
during the whole of it I have never used a strong term in con- 
troversy without full consideration, or brought a charge which 
I was not perfectly prepared to justify. I have, at one time or- 
another, made many strong statements about political per- 
sonages; but I have never yet had to withdraw a fact as in- 
correct, or a charge as without foundation. Lord Monkswell is 
in error in thinking that I have departed from my invariable 
practice in my recent letter to the Times. I am perfectly pre- 
pared, if Lord Monkswell desires it, to prove the truth of my 
assertion,—that in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
and last, but not least, in the United Kingdom, wherever there 
is a class or a party hostile to England, there Mr. Gladstone 
has friends who believe that by his action he is further- 
ing their cause.* Meanwhile, I protest against the assumption 
that, whether true or false, such a charge as this is to be made 
or withheld on the ground of courtesy or admiration for an 
individual. Itis a public matter of the very gravest importance, 
with regard to which every one who cares for the country has a 
perfect right to speak out. 

Lord Monkswell may honestly think it a worthy thing that 
one who has been and hopes to be Prime Minister of England 
should be “hail, fellow, well met,’’ with a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Land League, or that he should show marked’ 
favour to a man whose only conspicuous public action has been 
to subscribe ostentatiously for the benefit of a convicted felon, 
caught with his pockets full of dynamite-bombs, which he 
intended to explode on the floor of the House of Commons. I, 
with I think equal honesty, am impressed with a belief that 
these manifestations are deeply to be regretted ; and I intend to 
say so. Let Lord Monkswell disprove my facts. I will ther 
come to him for a lesson in good manners.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. O. Arnoip-Forster. 

[* We imagine Lord Monkswell thought as we did, that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster believed Mr. Gladstone to be specially friendly, 
to enemies of England.—Ep, Spectator] 


THE LANDLORD versus THE TRADESMAN... 
[To rue EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your article on “ Sentiment and Law ” (January 22nd, 





£3 18s., while the rent is £8, more than double the valuation. 


p. 104), you say,“ A landlord’s claim is as good as that of a 
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putcher, or baker, or any other honest creditor; but we do not 
see that it is any better.” Are you right? A butcher or baker 
may stop giving further credit the instant he doubts the ability 
or willingness of his debtor to pay; but a landlord cannot. He 
has to give notice to quit, and on the expiry of such notice, has 
often with such debtors to take costly proceedings to enable 
him to get possession of his property, and thus stop the further 
supply of his goods. To assimilate his claim to that of the 
butcher or baker, you must give him power to stop supplying 
his wares as soon as he likes; but any alteration in the law to 
effect this would, I take it, cause greater hardship to the debtor 
than any possible benefit. This I presume is the main reason 
why rent is still regarded as a preferential claim.—I am, Sir, c., 
GrorGE GRIERSON. 
Egerton Park, Birkenhead. 





EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE *‘ SpEcTATOR,”’ | 
Sm,—A correspondent in your last number, Mr. Percival 
Jackson, takes exception to your statement that “all the 
Christianity St. Augustine found in England was Latin,” and 
asks whether the question discussed at Whitby (A.D. 664) was 
not whether the Eastern reckoning with regard to the observance 
of Easter should be followed. This is a mistake. The dispute 
at Whitby had nothing whatever to do with that question. It 
arose from the fact that the British monks retained the 
old method of computing the time for keeping Easter, which 
had been employed generally in the West of Europe at 
the period of the introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
and that they were ignorant of the correction of the lunar 
cycle by Victor of Acquitaine. This correction had been 
adopted by the Council of Orleans in 451, and the corrected 
method was, of course, followed by St. Augustine and his com- 
panions. 

The change in computation was, however, unknown in Britain 
for a century and a half, owing to the isolation of our island at 
the time, in consequence of the invasion of the North of Europe 
by the Teutonic tribes. It is hoped that this explanation will 
remove the difficulty that Mr. Jackson has felt in accepting your 
statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


January 26th. L. C. Burt. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Str,—It seems, from your note to my letter which you kindly 
printed on January 22nd, that you regard the British Church 
as Gallican, and the Gallican Church as “ essentially Latin, 
though with some mixture of Asiatic ideas.” This is a theory 
concerning the Gallican Church which I cannot remember to 
have met with before. It seems to be agreed that the British 
Church was Gallican, so we need go no further with that part 
of the question. There is a fairly convincing argument in 
Palmer’s “ Origines Liturgice,” that the Gallican Church derived 
its Liturgy, &c., from Lyons, and Lyons from Ephesus. The 
“ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ (Vol. IL., “ Liturgy,” pp. 
1,029-30) supports the same theory, with additional details of 
evidence. Sodoes Mr. Warren (‘Liturgy and Ritual of the 
‘Celtic Church ”’), and so do other writers. 

That it was Latin is a theory opposed to such evidence as I 
have seen. The extant fragments of its Liturgy are one witness. 
Pope Gregory’s letter to Augustine is another. The proximity 
of Latin Churches and Latin influences, which seems @ priori 
to indicate a possibility of connection with them, becomes an 
argument for the opposite view when we recall the forcible 
Latinising of the Gallican ritual by Charlemagne at the end of 
the eighth century, and the survival in Britain till about the 
same time of the Eastern reckoning of Easter, in spite of the 
Nicene settlement in A D. 325. 

The Latinising of the English ritual seems to have occupied 
‘centuries. Would it be unfair to describe the ecclesiastical 
history of England for eight centuries from A.D. 600 as the 
Latinising of an Asiatic Church, the resistance of the nation being 
chronicled by such things as the fight over Investiture and the 
‘Statutes of Mortmain, Premunire, &c. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

PHRCIVAL JACKSON. 

King’s Teignton Vicarage. 


“A SON OF HAGAR.” 
|To THE EprTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’”’] 
Sir,—I shall be glad if you will permit me to say thus early 
that I am revising for a second edition my novel which was 








published last week, and that by the advice and instruction of 
friends in the law, I am removing the legal informalities which 
disfigure the trial for ejectment in the third volume. In writing 
this portion of the story, I tried to follow the report of an action 
brought by the brother of William Roupell, and the changes on 
that model which make the trial impossible were suggested by a 
desire to make it dramatic and human. It was an error of 
judgment that came of deficient knowledge and blind love of 
my people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hatt Carne. 
Aberleigh Lodge, Bewley Heath, January 28th. 








POETRY. 





FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 





{Whether Hafiz sang of earthly, or of spiritual wine and love, was doubtful, 
even to his contemporaries ; and they only gave him the burial of a true believer 
after the augury of opening his Book of Songs, and coming upon the words, 
“Though Hafiz is covered with sins, God has accepted him.’’ The book still 
lies on his tomb in Shiraz, and is still consulted by those who visit the shrine. ] 





Brive out the wine, Cupbearer! Ho! 
Pour out, and high the goblet fill; 

For though at first it smooth did flow, 
Love’s course is crossed and troubled still. 


The zephyrs fragrance round us fling, 

As through the Loved One’s hair they play : 
But, for that fragrance which they bring, 

Our heart’s blood is the price we pay. 


The leader of the Caravan 
Must know the road, and all its ways : 
Then follow still the Guide of man, 
Where’er he goes, where’er he stays. 


There are who say that on this earth 
A halting-place may still be found, 

A halting-place for love and mirth, 
For those upon life’s journey bound: 


But what of love or mirth can tell 
To me, who hear the warning tone 
In every camel’s tinkling bell— 
“ Load up, the caravan goes on!” 


The night is dark: the waves strike fear : 
The whirling waters wildly roar: 

Oar lot how should they know who bear 
Their own light burdens on the shore. 


Now all my work in vain has been; 
Self-seeking cannot come to good 

The soul must find that good within, 
Not with the worldly multitude. 


Hafiz, tuE PresENcE wouldst thou see, 
No moment’s absence must thou know: 

When The Beloved hath met with thee, 
Give up the world, and let it go. 





AT CANA OF GALILEE. 





[See article in Spectator of January 22nd, ‘‘ Mr. Haweis’s ‘Christ and 
Christianity.’ ’’] 





' Ts this so hard to thee who oft 
Hast seen His great sea, sunbeam-kiss’d, 
Yield royal dole of silver mist,— 
By His Cloud-almoners aloft 
Borne, and flung back in largesse soft, 
Till thousand veinlets as they list 
Feed grape and leaf and tendril’s twist, 
In lordly vineyard, lowly croft ? 
O fool! who seest unwondering 
This greater marvel of the vine, 
This miracle of shower and shine ; 
Yet doubtest of this lesser thing, 
This only,—that His word divine 


Once turnéd water into wine. L. F, Frew. 
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ART. 


———_>——__ 
THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS IN SUFFOLK 

STREET. 
Tue Society of British Artists has undergone considerable 
alterations of late, one of which is so vital as to affect the whole 
character of the institution. It used to be, perhaps, of all the 
exhibitions in London, one of the most conservative, one of the 
most steady-going, and, we fear it must be admitted, one of the 
least interesting. But an artist whose career has been as pro- 
gressive and as interesting as that of any living painter—Mr. 
Whistler, to wit—has been elected President of the Society, and 
has made many changes in the appearance of the galleries, the 
hanging, and the character of the works of art exhibited. He 
has to a great extent excluded pictures of the accustomed style, 
and has introduced a mass of works which embody to a con- 
siderable degree his own views, or at least such of his own views 
as his followers and admirers can reproduce. One result of this 
President’s energetic action is the production and exhibition 
of pictures which present in as sharp contrast as possible the 
most old-fashioned methods of English painters, and those of 
their youngest and most opposed rivals. Two-thirds of the 
Gallery no doubt still consists of the former class, the dully 
painted and laboriously finished compositions for which Suffolk 
Street has long been famous, both the subject and treat- 
ment of these being highly conventional, and their average 
artistic merit but inconsiderable. The remaining third of the 
Gallery is filled with pictures which are nothing if not bizarre, 
extravagant, and revolutionary. The aim of the two sections is 
entirely opposed, the conventions of the one being not only 
shunned, but absolutely trampled under foot by the other. The 
elaborate finish has given way to compositions in which a blot 
and a smudge are the chief details. 

The decorous feeling and narrow track of subject of the old 
Suffolk Street artists are here thrust aside by fancies which 
disregard all the received limitations of what is attractive 
in Art, and apparently estimate the attractiveness of their 
subject, by its opposition to the laws of decorum and all the 
ordinary experiences of life; and there must be added to this 
description, to render it a just one, this additional fact, that in 
the work which is produced by the younger school of artists who 
have adopted Mr. Whistler as their leader, though it absurdly 
over-exaggerates its theory, there is nevertheless at the bottom 
of its vagaries a substratum of right theories. 

The eye has its conventionalities as well as the mind, and 
folks are very apt to look at pictures less with the impression 
which they have actually received from Nature, than with the 
acquired knowledge which they possess of the forms and colour 
of the objects represented, or with the impression derived from 
the manner in which they have seen such objects reproduced 
on former occasions. And besides this, there is no doubt that 
in England we have, as a rule, a strange, half-prurient shrink- 
ing from any subject which is unusual, from any treatment 
which has not been sanctioned by the slow process of time; 
and that we consequently limit the field of what is beautiful in 
Art by this poor parochialism, which refuses to acknowledge as 
attractive anything which has not been duly approved by “ the 
squire, or parson of the parish, or the attorney.” 

People who go to the Suffolk Street Gallery will be tempted 
by the contrast to which we have alluded at least to ask them- 
selves the following questions :—Which is right of these very 
different methods of regarding the world? Which is the one 
which approaches most nearly to the actual facts ? Which is the 
one that possesses the most truth and beauty, and is therefore 
chiefly desirable in Art? And though they may perhaps come 
to the conclusion—which is, indeed, our own—that neither the 
elaborate and somewhat spiritless prettiness of the old, nor the 
adventurous smudging of the new school, is the right road to 
artistic salvation, they will have to see and confess that there 
are in this latest manifestation of the modern spirit, some hints 

of truth and beauty which we cannot afford to lose for the future, 
though we shall and must desire to have them co-ordinated and 
brought into their proper relation with the traditions of great 
art. 

Weare not going in any age of the world’s history to substitute 
a composition which gives us only the flash on a lobster’s back 
for a picture like Titian’s “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ;” nor are we 
going in the present to accept Mr. Whistler’s shadowy, spectral 
forms as satisfactory portraits of living people. But if there is 








to be an Art of the future at all, it must take up this problem 
of visual impressionism, and work it out, as were worked out in 
earlier days the problems of composition and chiaroscuro and 
perspective. 

Whatever be true as to the blindness of Justice, there can be 
no doubt that the Art Muse must be essentially open-eyed. She 
can afford to disregard no scientific truth, of however startling 
a kind, however inconsistent such truth appears at first sight to 
be with the manner in which works of art have been previously 
executed. It is worth while to consider this point a little, 
since the question must inevitably become very soon a 
crucial one in the world of Art. It is a little difficult 
to settle the matter accurately, since probably no two 
painters would exactly describe the difference between the 
schools in quite the same way; but essentially the ground 
of difference is this,—that the younger school claims to give 
exclusively a reproduction of a visual effect exactly as it appears. 
on the retina. The painters of this class maintain that the 
picture on the retina is the only thing with which the artist is. 
concerned, and if this is not adhered to rigidly, the work must 
be false; and maintaining this, they think that the way to get 
at the picture most truly is to paint just what could be seen if 
the artist were to open and shut his eyes as quickly as possible. 
The impression received in that fleeting second should, they say, 
be the picture. The fascination of the theory will be readily 
perceived,—it as nearly as possible realises in Art the aspirations 
of the Socialists. Every man may not be absotlately equal 
thereby, it is true; some will always have a greater power in 
repeating this fleeting image than others; but it does away to an 
extraordinary degree with the necessity for any mental or spiritual 
equipment on the part of the painter. The merest ploughboy 
would—given the truth of this theory and the necessary amount 
of technical skill—be a better artist than if he had the spiritual 
and intellectual power of a Michael Angelo. 

Now, it seems to us that the fallacy of the above assumption 
is a very simple one, and can readily be explained; for there 
is no such thing as a picture on the retina—an intelligible 
picture, that is—apart from the mental prepossessions, the 
acquired mental knowledge of the person who sees it. Not 
until we have laboriously built up within ourselves by experi- 
ence of sight and touch, our little pictures of the world round 
us, do we really see them at all. A child will run his head 
against a table which he thinks is distant from him, or stretch. 
out his hands to grasp an object beyond his reach, till he learns 
by experience to construe the picture which his retina repre- 
sents. The mere blurred impression which a rapid opening and 
shutting of the eye produces—an impression in which two or 
three striking details chiefly present themselves for inspection 
—is, after all, only an imperfect mental, as well as an imperfect 
visual reproduction of the scene with which it is concerned. 
Why is it any more true to paint what the eye and the mind 
see in one moment, than what the eye and the mind see in ten ? 
The reason, say the impressionists, is that the eye can only be 
focussed for a moment on one pvint in the scene on which the 
attention is fixed; and in order to see any other point clearly, 
an alteration of this focus must be made, and therefore a fresh 
picture on the retina has to be produced. But the whole thing 
is a matter of degree, and logical adherence to the doctrine 
above enunciated would reduce every part of the picture to a 
nullity, save one minute point. The adjustment of the focus 
necessitated in the observance of different details, takes place in 
every impressionist’s picture also, though in a slightly lesser 
degree, for without it no difference of form or colour could be 
discerned; therefore, the claim of the impressionists to absolute 
rightness is as logically untenable as that of any other school 
of painting. The questions arise,—If this be so, at what 
point should we draw the line? at what point should 
we force our mind to leave off reporting on the subject 
before the eye? at what point should we cease to seek for 
further information from our eye concerning the subject of 
our picture? In other words, what amount of mental and 
visual interrogation is required to make the picture upon our 
retina as perfect as possible? And it is in the answer to this 
question that the strength of the new school will manifest itself,. 
—that the truth which lies at the foundation of all these theories. 
will become evident. 

Though there is no such thing as a single visual impression 
which is not made up of a series practically infinite of smaller 
ones, there is undoubtedly a point at which the introduction of 

further visual impressions is inconsistent with the best possible 
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rendering of any selected scene or person,—we say the best 
possible rendering, but should perhaps rather say the most truth- 
ful natural rendering, for it may be, and frequently we think it 
is true, that the additional details which are, strictly speaking, 
inconsistent with the above-mentioned impression, cause a 
picture to gain more in significance than it loses in mere visual 
truth. This has hitherto been disregarded by artists, and 
especially by our English school. They have lost sight of the 
unity of impression which is essentially at the root of all 
visual perception ; and of the fact that, though it is impossible 
to call the picture on the retina a purely visual picture, 
made up as it is of association and experience as well as 
sight, yet you cannot have in one and the same picture, 
a variety of these mental and visual impressions, with- 
out weakening the force of the special one. As the focus of 
the eye is shifted, all surrounding objects group themselves 
round the one to which its attention is directed, though sur- 
rendering for its sake some portion of prominency; and con- 
sequently, the artist has to choose between these two opposing 
courses,—he may select some subject so simple, that it will as 
nearly as possible approach to a single visual impression, in 
which case he will be able to give it a degree of prominence in 
strict proportion to its simplicity; or he may select a subject 
made up of many visual impressions, and trust to building up 
an impression of unity from the effect of all the various details. 
The eye, as a matter of fact, rarely perceives a picture as a 
whole, any more than it perceives any natural scene or object, 
unless the picture is painted with the express object that the 
eye should so perceive it; and though we may fairly demand 
that the picture as a whole should present a pleasing unity in 
which no discordant detail is manifest, we must not run away 
with the idea that at any one moment which can be seized by the 
artist, the image of which he is conscious actually represents 
what his eye perceives apartfrom his mind. The whole of sight, 
in so far as it is connecied with pictures, is an infinite series of 
gradations, from the moment when an eye is opened to note 
some one prominent flash of colour which is seen in the midst of 
a misty chaos, to that when the mental and visual picture is 
completed by the perception of every fullest detail, which latter 
may truly be said to be an operation which is unending as long 
as we keep our eyes open and look at what is before us. 


What the impressionists are teaching us and learning them- 
selves is, that the degree of attention which is called for by the 
chief object in a picture, does necessitate a certain withdrawal of 
interest from its surrounding details; that this is the method 
of Nature, and as the method of Nature, must come in the end 
to have a vital bearing upon the theory and practice of Art; 
that if we attempt to contravene this fact, we give to our 
pictures, in direct ratio to our contravention, a literary rather 
than an artistic truth and interest ; and that each contravention 
is, in fact, a distinct surrender which we must acknowledge, and 
be prepared to defend, by the gain of some more desirable truth 
or beauty. 

Perhaps a few words might well be said, in conclusion, as to 
the special dangers likely to beset work founded on such a 
theory, especially if it be held in the exaggerated form in which 
young reformers would be likely to believe it. In the first place, 
it would be likely to induce an overweening contidence in the 
new method, and a contemptuous disregard of the great work 
of earlier times. This is, indeed, the effect it notoriously does 
produce. It is quite common nowadays to hear young men 
talking of Titian and Raphael with almost contemptuous 
toleration, maintaining that they were wholly conventional and 
untrue to Nature. This spirit is a fatally bad one for 
artists, as great art lives chiefly by the inherited tradition of 
beautiful things, and by our admiration and love for those who 
have executed them. For all our perception of beauty, like our 
peculiarities of habit, is bequeathed to us, and we can no more 
substitute an entirely new conception of the beautiful, to that 
which has been built up slowly during the world’s history, than 
we could make all people write like Shakespeare or be seven feet 
high. But perhaps a greater drawback is one which is especially 
manifest in these first reforming days,—the drawback, that is, 
of practically doing away with the subject and the poetical 
motive of painting, in order to substitute a rendering of an 
isolated patch of effect, and to think that that must be a 
picture because the attention is therein concentrated upon 
some little precisely rendered visual impression. This is 
Mr. Whistler’s fallacy,—this is the secret of his white women 
against a white background, of his black women against a 





black background, and of his red women against a red back- 
ground, and all his other harmonies, nocturnes, &c. And this 
is the fallacy which all his imitators fall into more or less. They 
do not in the least mind whether their pictures are beautiful, as 
long as they can produce in them one of these so-called visual 
effects. The best work in the Suffolk Street Gallery is a large 
picture by William Stott, of Oldham, of a group of naked 
boys standing by a pool of water in the midst of a broad 
expanse of sand. It is simply a marvellous tour de force, asa 
representation of outdoor life on a warm, sunny day. The 
artist has made the three figures of his boys so woefully ugly, 
and in places out of proportion, that it would be a contradiction 
of terms to say that this was a beautiful picture; and in a far 
greater degree the same words apply to nearly all the work in 
this Gallery. 

After all, what a picture is meant to be is something pleasant 
to look at,—that is the old truth to which we have got to come 
back, all fresh scientific truths notwithstanding. People do 
not want pictures unless they want them to look at, and they 
do not want to look at them unless they are beautiful. All 
ugly objects are not subject-matter for presenting, when re- 
produced, beautiful results. Poetry is not eccentricity or 
extravagance; unexpectedness has only a passing pictorial 
interest ; the meretricious and the bizarre are not the founda- 
tions of good art, and never have been since the world began, 
and never will be till it shall cease to exist. As the spirit of 
the old Greek art lingered still even in the ignorant formalities 
of Byzantine work, as there were visible even in the crudest 
pre-Raphaelite paintings the same aspirations after the same 
kind of beauty that was afterwards perfected in the great 
Venetian and Florentine schools of the Renaissance, as all good 
painting of later years, whether in Spain, France, Holland, or 
England, has sought for the old qualities of beautiful form, and 
beautiful colour, and beautiful meaning which animated the 
works of earlier days, so in all possible reforms of Art that are 
still to come, there will have to be the same groundwork, the 
same aspirations, no matter hew different the methods by which 
these qualities are sought to be produced. For impressionism 
is at the present only on its trial; it has yet got to prove its 
adaptability to the service of Art. And it is quite certain that, 
whatever else happens, if one of the two has to give way, it will 
be the new scientific theory, and not the old artistic tradition. 


BOOKS. 


ee RR 
AN APOLOGY FOR SECESSION AND SLAVERY.* 
Unper the title of a “ History,” and in the full-dress style 
which it is supposed the exacting Muse demands, Mr. Percy 
Greg has composed a violent pamphlet in two bulky volumes. 
He will take exception to the description, because he is so very 
evidently in earnest, and so indisputably sincere. He hates 
democracy, and he hates “the North;” all his affections flow 
out towards the late Slave States, and all his powers of invective 
—and they seem abundant—are easily excited by the mere 
mention of any one who even seems to oppose Secession or look 
dubiously on slavery. So thoroughly is this the case, that so 
stout a Southerner as Andrew Jackson, by no means an ideal 
hero, is overwhelmed by a torrent of choice invective because he 
roughly and resolutely opposed the nullification doctrine of 
Calhoun, the grandfather of that extreme form of State rights 
which necessarily led to Secession and to civil war. The book 
is so violent and uncompromising, that it reminds us of the 
Frenchman who, when advised by the Magistrate to put his case 
temperately, said, in excuse for his fierceness, that “he had 
been in a continuous rage for fifteen months.” Mr. Greg sur- 
passes in his constancy the impassioned Gaul. We shall do 
him no injustice when we say that he has raged furiously 
over the Secession War for twenty-one years, nearly a 
generation, “ nursing his wrath to keep it warm” throughout 
that long period. Mr. Greg describes himself as “ reviewing 
from the Bench of history a course he once argued at the Bar 
of politics ;” and he is surprised to find—a surprise which few 
will share—that he has not to ‘“‘ modify many severe censures, 
contradict many grave charges,” or doubt the evidence, if not 
the truth of statements accepted at the time. He finds all his 
“ original views confirmed,” and he is happy in the conviction 
that as he accurately judged passing events twenty or five-and- 











* History of the United States, from the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstrue- 
tion of the Union. By Percy Greg. 2 vols, London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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twenty years ago, so now he is able to come forward as the one 
true and faithful witness who can and who does depone the exact 
and startling truth respecting American history, hitherto 
systematically and almost wickedly withheld from Englishmen, 
and certainly most Americans, to whom these pages will come 
in the light of a revelation. We have said that the author of this 
astounding book is sincere. Nothing, indeed, but the earnestness 
of a fanatic could have borne him along and sustained unbroken 
his anger, his partiality, and perversity from the beginning to the 
end of these otherwise well-written volumes. It sounds like irony 
to the reader of Mr. Greg’s pages, to find himself adjured to re- 
examine the subject with “calmer feelings,” seeing that the 
author himself is always at fever-heat. Others have reviewed 
the facts, and found much to modify both in regard to the North 
and the South; have learned to understand and sympathise with 
men like Lee and Alexander Stephens; but Mr. Greg has over 
them an enormous advantage,—he has nothing to alter, nothing to 
retract. Yet twenty years have passed by; the old antagonists 
have become friendly ; a son of Robert Lee has been present at 
the funeral of Ulysses Grant; the soldiers who fought each 
other have shaken hands, and compared notes in order to estab- 
lish, if possible, the truth respecting their military deeds; nay, 
a Democratic President lives in the White House, and the old 
alliance between the ex-Slave States and the “ Northern Wing ” 
has been to a great extent successfully revived. There are, how- 
ever, two constant men whom nothing can shake, both resolved 
to prove, before gods and men, that they are, and always were, 
right and righteous,—Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. Percy Greg. 
The book of the latter is precisely what he says it is not, “a 
political apology” for the Slave States, and an unqualified 
‘impeachment ” of the Free States. 


It is impossible to deal in a few lines with a series of argu- 
ments, statements, and assertions which extend to more than a 
thousand pages. That would require almost an equal bulk of 
type, for the whole would have to be rewritten. Mr. Greg 
starts, for example, with the assumption that all, or nearly all 
the people living north of the Potomac are, if not exactly wicked, 
yet a low, vulgar, huckstering, greedy, and intolerant set; while 
every one south of the stream, but especially the Virginians 
and South Carolinians, are wise, high-minded, sagacious, 
generous, honourable, and eminently humane. The author will 
not agree with such an account of his standpoint, and may be 
unconscious that he stands there; but the proof of its accuracy 
may be found on almost every page. At any rate, it governs 
the whole of his “history” of every transaction from the 
Revolution to the great war begun and waged in order to found 
an empire on the basis of negro slavery. That, Mr. Greg 
denies; but he is only able to do so by shutting his eyes 
to the main facts, and by standing on a narrow edge 
of “ legality ” which he finds in the Constitution. Robert 
Lee, who had insight, declared that Secession was revolu- 
tion. Mr. Greg knows better; it was a legal proceeding, 
based on the reserved, we might almost say the inalienable 
rights, of each sovereign State. But of what use are such con- 
tentions when the facts override the contentions? ‘The real 
strife, from 1820 onwards, was between free labour and slave 
labour, between free communities and communities based on the 
enslavement of an alien race. No one in his senses could sup- 
pose that the free white myriads pouring into America would 
submit to see the field of their labour limited. Setting aside 
altogether the moral question—whether slavery was just or un- 
just, good or bad, sanctioned or unsanctioned by Scripture—the 
bare fact that free labour would be predominant in the Union de- 
cided the question forthe South. The alternative before the slave 
owners was to accept the restricted area, and allow slavery to die 
out or assume some other form; or to fight for its existence, and 
with its existence, the power to extend the area, not only in order 
that new lands might be acquired to replace exhausted soil, but in 
order that the dominant power in the Union, which the slave- 
owners had managed to secure, should be preserved. ‘State 
rights” was a genuine cry in the mouth of a man like 
Robert Lee; it was only a cheval de bataille when employed 
by a Toombs or a Jefferson Davis. The real exponents of the 
movement were the Lamars, who tried to revive the slave trade, 
and William Walker, with his extravagant project of a military 
confederacy based on slavery. Mr. Greg never enters into the 
actual facts which led up to the war, but runs off into barren 
legal arguments and unmeasured diatribes. The real truth is, 
that the conflict was “irrepressible,” because two antagonistic 
principles were imprisoned in the same Constitution,—freedom 








and slavery ; and as they were incompatible, no “ compromises” 
could bring them into harmony. Mr. Greg is so angry through. 
out, that he cannot see the realities, and he goes off into invec. 
tives or eulogies suggested by the names of persons. He says, 
“The temper of the American people is feminine.” The word ig 
much abused, but, in a certain sense, we are entitled to say that 
Mr. Greg’s treatment of his great theme betrays a temper which 
is distinctly like that which he so oddly ascribes to the American 
people. 

Another point of vital historical importance, which is ignored 
by the author, is the composition of the Democratic Party. In 
order to dominate, the slaveowners—and the preservation and 
extension of slavery were, by virtue of the position to which 
they were born, their first thought—had to secure allies in 
the Free States. That was accomplished by supporting the 
tariff, which favoured Northern manufacturers, and by giving 
to their confederates a large share of the spoils. Mr, Greg 
travesties this state of things when he says the Southrong 
“led” the Union, the Northerners desired to govern it. Lead« 
ing, predominance, was essential to the preservation of the 
political position obtained by the slaveowners; they governed 
just as much and as little as any other set of politicians. It 
was only when the position became imperilled by the growth 
of a free population, that the Southern leaders wisely elected 
Pierces and Buchanans. The nature of the party disruption in 
1859-60, as narrated by Mr. Greg himself, shows that a point had 
been reached where the Democrats of the North and West could 
no longer go with their slaveowning confederates, whose claims 
grew greater and more imperious year after year. An “im. 
partial historian”—Mr. Greg thinks he is one—would have 
unfolded this, and defined the causes which bronght on the 
terrible strife, and would not have fastened on legal subtleties, 
or plunged headlong into violent personal attacks, and the 
wholesale indictment of free communities. 

We can only deal in generalities, because so much space 
would be needed to show up any special example of distortion, 
not intentional, but distortion springing out of the quenchless 
feeling of disappointment and anger which flames through these 
pages. It need hardly be said that the military narratives are 
mere partisan sketches, without any merit whatever from a 
military point of view, and calculated to give the reader a 
false impression of the campaigns. It is not necessary to enter 
into any controversy with Mr. Greg to prove that General Grant 
had at least some soldierlike ability, and displayed it even in 
the last campaign ; nor is it in the least needful to occupy space 
in showing that the Northern and Western soldiers were not 
dolts and cowards who prevailed by mere “ brute force.” The 
Confederate Generals themselves have answered Mr. Greg’s 
illiberal strictures, and General Lee’s conduct in 1864-65 proved 
that he knew he had a worthy opponent in General Grant, one 
with whom he could not take liberties. The book, however, is 
ably, sometimes powerfully, and always furiously written; but 
it is of no value as a “ history,” and can only rank among the 
purely polemical works on the great theme. 


PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING.* 
THESE two weighty volumes would be of very much greater use 
for the purpose for which they were compiled, if they were pro- 
vided with a much fuller index than we have here presented to 
us. What we should wish to see would be a very elaborate 
index of all the cases which can pretend to adequate authentica- 
tion, not only under the names of the persons concerned, but 
under the heading of the most characteristic feature of any case 
in which what the writers call a “telepathic” impression was 
conveyed. Thus, where the matter unconsciously telegraphed, as 
it were, concerned, as in one case, an operation on the eye, or, 
as in another case, a fall down stairs, it might be indexed under 
these heads as well as under the names of the persons con- 
cerned; while all the very numerous cases of the indication of a 
distant death might be indexed under that heading, as well as 
under the names of the persons informed of it, and the persons 
whose death was thus communicated. We make this suggestion 
because, as it seems to us, these two ponderous volumes will long 
be useful and indeed constantly used by those who wish to ascer- 
tain what the extreme limits of the human faculties are in 
relation to exceptional phenomena of this kind. Not only 
have the gentlemen who have collected this great stock of 





* Phantasins of the Living. By Edmund Gurney, M.A., Frederic W. H. Myers, 
M.A., and Frank Podmore, M.A. London: Rooms ot the Society for Psychical 
Research, 14 Dean’s Yard, 8.W.; and Triibner and Co. 
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valuable data gone through a great deal of labour, and gone 
through it with a most praiseworthy determination to expose all 
the weak points of the evidence with which they were dealing, 
but we cannot too heartily praise the sobriety of judgment 
with which they have drawn their conclusions. Far from 
wishing to magnify what they have established, they are most 
careful to minimise it, and always warn their readers against 
those hasty leaps of inference to which undisciplined minds are 
so liable. 


We must say, however, that, to us, the word “ telepathy” 
seems, in the larger number of cases, a very bad word to 
express the phenomena described. It is a good word in 
a few cases, but only in a few. It is a perfect word in such 
a case as that of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn’s experience 
at Brantwood, on Lake Coniston. Mr. Severn having gone for 
an early sail on the lake, Mrs. Severn, being still in bed, wakes up 
at 7 o’clock with a start, feeling that she had been cut by a heavy 
blow on the lip and that the lip was bleeding; and when she 
at length removes the handkerchief from her mouth, she is 
astonished to find no sign of blood, and only then realises how 
impossible it was that anything could have struck her there. 
When Mr. Severn came in to breakfast, he is observed to be 
constantly putting his handkerchief up to his mouth, and then 
it comes out that, a sudden wind coming on, Mr. Severn’s lip 
was violently strucke by the tiller as it swung round. His wife 
in bed had felt the blow as a sudden blow to herself. Now, 
that is the true communication of a feeling from one person to 
another at a distance, and that is, as we conceive, true telepathy. 
And here is another case of true telepathy :— 


“Our informant is Mrs. Reay, of 99 Holland Road, Kensington. 
‘ August 14th, 1884.—I will endeavour to write you an account of the 
incident, related for you by my friend, Mr. E. Moon. His sister was 
staying with me at tke time. It was in February, but I don’t 
remember what year. We were sitting chatting over our 5 o’clock 
tea; I was perfectly weil at the time, and much amused with her 
conversation. As I had several notes to write before dinner, I 
asked her to leave me alone, or I feared I should not get them 
finished. She did so, and I went to the writing-table and began to 
write. All at once a dreadful feeling of illness and faintness came 
over me, and I felt that I was dying. I had no power to get up 
to ring the bell for assistance, but sat with my head in my hands 
utterly helpless. My maid came into the room for the tea-things. 
I thought I would keep her with me, but felt better while she was 
there, so did not mention my illness to her, thinking it had passed 
away. However, as soon as I lost the sound of her footsteps, it all 
came back upon me worse than ever. In vain I tried to get up and 
ring the bell or call for help; I could not move, and thought I was 
certainly dying. When the dressing-bell rang it roused me again, 
and I made a great effort to rise and go to my room, which I did ; but 
when my maid came in I was standing by the fire, leaning upon the 
mantelpiece, trembling all over. She at once came to me and asked 
what was the matter. I said I did not know, but that I felt very ill 
indeed. The dinner hour had arrived, and my husband had not come 
home. Then, for the first time, it flashed upon my mind that some- 
thing had happened to him when I was taken ill at the writing-table. 
This was the first time I had thought about him, so that it was no 
anxiety on my part about him that had caused my illness. The next 
half-hour was spent in great suspense, then he arrived at home with 
his messenger with him ; he was almost in an unconscious state, and 
remained so for about twenty-four hours. When he was well enough 
for me to ask him about his illness, he said he had been very well 
indeed all day, but just as he was preparing to leave his office he 
became suddenly very ill (just the same time that I was taken ill at 
the writing-table), and his messenger had to get a cab and come home 
with him ; he was quite unable to be left by himself.—Emity Reay.’ 
Mr. Reay, Secretary of the London and North-Western Railway, con- 
firms as follows:—‘ September 18th, 1884.—I perfectly well recollect, 
on the evening of my severe and sudden attack of illness, my wife 
asking me some questions about it, when, after hearing what I had 
to say, she told me that almost at the same instant of time (soon 
after 5 p.m.), when writing, she was seized with a fit of trembling 
and nervous depression, as if she were dying. She went to her room, 
and remained there in the same state until the dinner hour, and as I 
did not arrive by that time she instinctively felt that something had 
happened to me, and was on the point of sending to the office to 
inquire when I left, when I was brought home in a cab. At the time 
of my seizure I was writing, and it was with much difficulty that I 
was enabled to finish the letter.—S. Reay.’ In answer to inquiries, 
Mra. Reay adds :—‘I never at any other time in my life had the 
slightest approach to the sensations I experienced when the sudden 
illness came over me, under the circumstances mentioned to you. I 
never in my life fainted, nor have I any tendency that way. The 
feeling which came over me was a dreadful trembling, with prostra- 
tion, and a feeling that I was going to die; and I had no power to 
rise from the writing-table to ring for assistance. I have never had 
the same feeling since, and never before that time.’ ” 


And there are a few other cases of the same kind. But, asa 
rule, what is here called telepathy, that is, a feeling transmitted 


from a distance, is not really telepathy at all, but a distinct 
vision of what is happening to another person, and not in any 





sense the reproduction by sympathy of that other person’s 
feelings in another organism. Here, for instance, is a case :— 

“ From Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, of Wale House, Winding Road, 
Halifax :—‘ May, 1884.—About the year 1858, on a Sunday 
afternoon, as I sat with my wife by my fireside in Halifax (my 
brothers Tom and George having gone to Africa), in awaking from a 
nap, I saw my brothers in Portugal in a row in the street over a dog 
which I saw Tom take by the tail, and, with a swing round, pitch 
over a bridge into the water. I told my wife what I had seen, and 
the impression was so strong that I wrote the particulars, together 
with the date, with a pencil on the cupboard door. In about a month 
after, I had a letter from my brothers, stating that they had arrived 
safely in Africa, and mentioning that on their way they called at 
Lisbon, and there got into a row through Tom’s throwing a dog over 
a bridge into the water, and that they had narrowly escaped getting 
locked up about it. The information contained in the letter showed 
also that the time of the incident corresponded exactly to the time of 
my vision.—JOHN AMBLER WItLson.’—‘ The foregoing statement is 
quite true.—Saran ANN Witson.’ In answer to inquiries, Mr. Wilson 
says:—‘ March 30th, 1885.—I did not know that my brothers were 
likely to go near Lisbon. I do not remember either churches or ships. 
I was standing on a bridge over a river, and all along, so far as I saw, 
were woodyards with wooden workshops. With regard to the letter 
in which my brothers spoke of the accident, I never keep letters.’ ” 


Now, that is a good instance of an impression of a distant 
event, all the better because the matter is trivial and in a sense 
ludicrous, and not at all likely to have been the subject of any 
imaginative reverie. But it is not telepathy. If it had been, 
Mr. Wilson would have felt that he was swinging the dog into 
the river, and that he was in collision with the Lisbon authorities 
in consequence of that hasty act, whereas he felt nothing 
of the sort. The distinction appears to us very important, if only 
on this account, that telepathy, properly speaking, is a contagion 
of feeling, while a vision of what happens at a distance is pure 
percipience. The former misleads. Mrs. Severn supposed for a 
time that she had had a heavy blow on the mouth, which was 
not the fact. Mrs. Reay thought she was dying, when it was 
her husband who was ill, so that she, again, was greatly misled. 
But in the ordinary class of cases called telepathic, there is no 
misleading experience at all, but a true vision of something far 
beyond the ordinary reach of the senses. We have always 
objected to the so-called explanation of such visions by what is 
called a “theory” of brain-waves, because if a brain-wave 
explained anything, which it does not, it would certainly rather 
explain the class of experiences of which Mrs. Arthur Severn and 
Mrs. Reay give us examples, than experiences like that of Mr. 
Wilson. It may be supposed that some close sympathy is at the 
root of these visions, since they rarely occur to people who are 
not either closely related or at least closely attached to those 
whose distant experience is thus apprehended from afar. But 
it is one thing to say that close sympathy or attachment may 
enable a man to perceive what happens at a great distance, and 
quite another to say that it is the psychological experience passed 
through in a distant organism which is bodily transmitted to 
the percipient in such cases as these. If it could be so, it would 
result in illusions of sensation like Mrs. Severn’s and Mrs. 
Reay’s, not in percipience at all. 

It is almost the same with the incident related in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s life :— 

“The Bishop was in his library at Cuddesdon, with three or four of 
his clergy, writing with him at the same table. The Bishop suddenly 
raised his hand to his head, and exclaimed, ‘I am certain that some- 
thing has happened to one of my sons.’ It afterwards transpired 
that just at that time his eldest son’s foot (who was at sea) was badly 
crushed by an accident on board his ship. The Bishop himself records 
the circumstance in a letter to Miss Noel, dated March 4th, 1847; he 
writes: ‘It is curious that at the time of his accident I was so pos- 
sessed with the depressing consciousness of some evil having befallen 
my son Herbert, that at last, on the third day after, the 13th, I wrote 
down that I was quite unable to shake off the impression that some- 
thing had happened to him, and noted this down for remembrance.’ ” 
The Bishop did not feel a sudden pain in his own foot, but was 
sure that something painful had happened to his son, though 
without being able even to specify the kind of misfortune at all. 
The percipience, therefore, was very imperfect, and nearer to 
presentiment than percipience; but it was, at all events, not a 
sensation transmitted by sympathy from afar. And the vast 
number of these telepathic impressions are still more distinctly 
cases of perception. The emotion felt by those who have 
these impressions borne in upon them, is not the emotion 
felt by those in reference to whose good-fortune or misfortune 
(oftener misfortune than good-fortune, but there are instances 
given of the latter kind also) they occur. The scene rendered 
visible to them for a moment is not viewed through the eyes of 
the person who is chiefly concerned in it. On the contrary, the 
effect of these so-called “ telepathic” impressions is, in nine 
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cases out of ten, to convey @ vision of some distant occurrence, 
and to inspire the emotion which that occurrence would naturally 
inspire not in the mind of the person whom it chiefly concerned, 
but in the mind of the person thus strangely warned of what 
was happening. Nor can it often be explained, as in a few in- 
stances it might be, as a transference of the impression produced 
on one spectator actually present, to another person at a dis- 
tance, both because there often is not any such spectator actually 
on the scene, and also because even where there is, the link 
of sympathy is much closer, asa rule, between the sufferer whose 
misfortune is flashed over miles or scores or hundreds orthousands 
of miles to the distant percipient, than it is between the spec- 
tator of the event and the person who thus suddenly learns at 
a distance what has happened. It is not easy to suppose, for 
instance, that the man who, while reading in one of the Inns of 
Court, saw his brother (was it not P) fall down stairs at a West- 
End party, could have seen what he did through the mediation 
of the mind of some comparatively indifferent spectator who 
would probably have been utterly unknown to him. The trans- 
mission of such a perception as that from the mind of a compara- 
tively indifferent observer to one closely interested in the event, 
would be odder, perhaps, than an independent vision of the event 
at a distance of two or three miles. Besides, as we have said, there 
is very often no one present through whose direct vision the im- 
pression from a distance could be translated. On the whole, in 
the greater number of so-called “ telepathic” impressions, we 
must suppose either that the stir of emotion felt at a distance 
in some way awakens the mind of those who are in very close 
sympathy, toa power of mental vision independent of the eyes, of 
which in ordinary states we knownothing; or that by supernatural 
volition such a vision is conveyed. But it will not do, even if 
we assume that a strong emotion felt at a distance by one closely 
related to us may arouse a corresponding emotion, to identify 
that stir of feeling,—which would be, as we have seen, essen- 
tially misleading,—with any true vision of the facts in which 
this original emotion arose. The two things are perfectly dis- 
tinct, and the knowledge of the facts, independent of the 
feeling, is quite as distinct and separate a marvel as the trans- 
mission of the feeling itself. Nor is there anything to show 
that, in most of the cases, the feeling of the sufferer is trans- 
mitted. For example, in the case which we will give as our last 
extract, the brother certainly did not feel any of the emotion 
natural to a dying man, though he did feel the emotion natural 
to the brother of a dying man :— 


‘Another is the following, received in 1882 from Captain G. F. 
Russell Colt, of Gartsherrie, Coatbridge, N.B. :—‘I was at home for 
my holidays, and residing with my father and mother, not here, but 
at another old family place in Mid-Lothian, built by an ancestor in 
Mary Queen of Scots’ time, called Inveresk House. My bedroom was 
a curious old room, long and narrow, with a window at one end of the 
room and a door at the other. My bed was on the right of the 
window, looking towards the door. I had a very dear brother (my 
eldest brother), Oliver, lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He 
was about 19 years old, and had at that time been some months 
before Sebastopol. I corresponded frequently with him; and once 
when he wrote in low spirits, not being well, I said in answer that he 
was to cheer up, but that if anything did happen to him, he must let 
me know by appearing to me in my room, where we had often as 
boys together sat at night and indulged in a surreptitious pipe and 
chat. This letter (I found subsequently) he received as he was 
starting to receive the Sacrament from a clergyman who has since 
related the fact tome. Having done this, he went to the entrench- 
ments and never returned, as in a few hours afterwards, the 
storming of the Redan commenced. He, on the captain of his com- 
pany falling, took his place, and led his men bravely on. He had 
just led them within the walls, though already wounded in several 
places, when a bullet struck him on the right temple and he fell 
amongst heaps of others, where he was found in a sort of kneeling 
posture (being propped up by other dead bodies) thirty-six hours 
afterwards. His death took place, or rather he fell, though he may 
not have died immediately, on the 8th September, 1855. That night I 
awoke suddenly, and saw facing the window of my room, by my 
bedside, surrounded by a light sort of phosphorescent mist, as 
it were, my brother kneeling. I tried to speak but could not. I 
buried my head in the bedclothes, not at all afraid (because we had 
all been brought up not to believe in ghosts or apparitions), but 
simply to collect my ideas, because I had not been thinking or dream- 
ing of him, and, indeed, had forgotten all about what I had written 
to him a fortnight before. I decided that it must be fancy, and the 
moonlight playing on a towel, or something out of place. But on 
looking up, there he was again, looking lovingly, imploringly, and 
sadly at me. I tried again to speak, but found myself tongue-tied. 
I could not utter a sound. I sprang out of bed, glanced through the 
window, and saw that there was no moon, but it was very dark and 
raining hard, by the sound against the panes. I turned, and still 
saw poor Oliver. I shut my eyes, walked through it, and reached 
the door of the room. As I turned the handle, before leaving the 
room, I looked once more back. The apparition turned round his 
head slowly, and again looked anxiously and lovingly at me, and I 





saw then for the first time a wound on the right temple, with a red 
stream from it. His face was of a waxy pale tint, but transparent. 
looking, and so was the reddish mark. But it is almost im. 
possible to describe his appearance. I only know I shall never 
forget it. I left the room and went into a friend’s room and 
lay on the sofa the rest of the night. I told him why, I told 
others in the house, but when I told my father, he ordered me not to 
repeat such nonsense, and especially not to let my mother know. (n 
the Monday following, he received a note from Sir Alexander Milne 
to say that the Redan was stormed, but no particulars. I told m 
friend to let me know if he saw the name among the killed and 
wounded before me. Abont a fortnight later he came to my bed. 
room in his mother’s house in Athole Crescent, in Edinburgh, with 
a very grave face. I said, ‘I suppose it is to tell me the sad newg 
I expect ;’ and he said, ‘ Yes.’ Both the colonel of the regiment and 
one or two officers who saw the body confirmed the fact that the 
appearance was much according to my description, and the death. 
wound was exactly where I had seen it. But none could say whether 
he actually died at the moment. His appearance, if so, must have 
been some hours after death, as he appeared to me a few minuteg 
after 2 in the morning. Months later, a small prayer-book and the 
letter I had written to him were returned to Inveresk, found in the 
inner breast pocket of the tunic which he wore at his death. I have 
them now.’ The account in the London Gazette Extraordinary of 
September 22nd, 1855, shows that the storming of the Redan began 
shortly after noon on September 8th, and lasted upwards of an hour 
and a half. We learn from Russell’s account that ‘the dead, the 
dying, and the uninjured, were all lying in piles together;’ and it 
would seem that the search for the wounded was still continuing on 
the morning of the 9th. The exact time of Lieutenant Oliver Colt’s 
death is uncertain. In a further communication, Captain Colt says: 
—‘My father received Admiral Milne’s message just as we were 
starting in the drag—a large party—on a visit to some ruins, several 
miles off. He was driving, and I was sitting next to him, and he 
remarked, “It was well I told you not to say anything about having 
seen your brother Oliver to your mother. I hope you will forbid it 
to be mentioned by any one whom you told, as it might doubly alarm 
her now, since this news.” ’” 


We deny that this was a case of “telepathy” in its strict sense 
at all. If it had been, Mr. Colt should have felt the wound in 
his own forehead, instead of perceiving it in his brother’s fore- 
head,—should have felt the shock of dying in a crowd of soldiers 
mowed down by the enemy’s fire, instead of the solitary pang 
by which he was assured that he had lost a brother. 

We cannot thank the editors of this book too heartily for the 
labour which this weighty collection of curious facts and equally 
curious experiments,—the experiments on the transference of 
impressions are amongst the most striking and satisfactory 
parts of the book,—must have cost them. It will long be re- 
garded as the most serious attempt hitherto made to record the 
least explicable of psychical impressions, and to estimate their 
value. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


THERE are some novelists who never disappoint us, for the simple 
reason that we expect nothing from them, or, at any rate, so 
little, that their performance can hardly fall below our expecta- 
tions. Miss Linskill’s first story sufficed to exclude her from the 
class to which such writers belong; and we therefore pay her an 
oblique compliment—for which, however, we can hardly expect 
her to be very grateful—when we say that The Haven under the 
Hill is decidedly disappointing. There is so much that is good 
in the book, and it is all so spoiled by what is not good, that it 
is difficult to review the novel save in sentences that must read 
like wilfully constructed paradoxes. True and beautiful senti- 
ment is mingled with false and unreal sentimentalism; strong 
and veracious character-drawing stands side by side with work 
that is both unnatural and unreal; and while one page is 
simple, natural, and charming, the next is only too pro- 
bably strained, exaggerated, fantastic, and therefore repellent. 
There is, fortunately, one portion of Miss Linskill’s work 
which can be praised without hesitation and reserve. The 
haven which gives the title to the book is the harbour 
of Whitby; and the descriptions of the little town as it 
was a couple of generations ago, and of the neighbouring 
coast and inland scenery, are not only singularly truthful and 
beautiful, but are written in such a way as to enable us to see 
with the writer’s eyes. The principal figures—especially that 
of the heroine, Dorigen Gower—are picturesquely conceived, 
and so long as they are in repose, the landscape and they form 
a pleasing and harmonious composition; it is only when they 
begin to act that the irritating discordancecomes in. We think 
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it was Mr. W. R. Greg who, many years ago, drew attention to 
the fact that a besetting sin of feminine novelists is the pre- 
sentation of useless and purposeless self-sacrifice as something 
noble, heroic, and admirable. It is this error which spoils The 
Haven under the Hill, by tarning what might have been—and in 
part is—a very exquisite idyll into an irritating and harrowing 
tragedy. All Miss Linskill’s eloquent pleading, which is often 
very beautiful and touching, will not blind the eyes of her 
readers to the fact that Michael Salvain and Dorigen Gower 
wilfully spoil their lives by a fantastic rejection of the 
joy of an elevating love; and do this not in obedience to 
any recognisable principle, but under the influence of a 
shadowy and unreal sentiment that the highest life is neces- 
sarily a life of renunciation. As a matter of course, no one is 
enriched by this aimless impoverishment. The only result of 
the sacrifice is the introduction of a new element of discontent 
and unhappiness into the life of the selfish woman who alone 
could have been benefited by it; and the death of the heroine 
at the moment when the long-banished joy is at last welcomed 
home puts the top-stone upon an imaginative edifice which is 
of sentimental and gratuitous misery all compact. We are sorry 
to speak thus of what is in many respects not only an able, but 
a beautiful story ; but we are bound to point out what seems to 
us the radical untruth which pervades its whole structure. 

This Picture and That is a less impressive performance than 
The Haven under the Hill, but it is also much less uncomfort- 
able. It contains a little love-making of a placid and unexciting 
character ; a good deal of flirtation, which is perhaps a shade 
more interesting, because we do not, as in the case of the love- 
making, know what will be the end of it; but nothing of 
romance,—nothing in the lives of any of the characters that has 
any suggestion of 

**Tntinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 

This Picture and That is, in short, an ordinary society novel, 
made up of the usual materials,—country-houses, lawn-tennis, 
shooting parties ; a trip to the Riviera, with the inevitable scene 
at Monte Carlo, and suicide of a gambler; private theatricals, 
with the jealousies thereunto appertaining; flirting Guardsmen, 
with young ladies to match; social schemings, plots and 
counterplots ; with a general feeling of cakes and ale, or rather 
of afternoon tea and dry champagne. The novel differs 
mainly from most books of its class in being better written than 
they, for the English and—what is more unusual—the French 
are quite satisfactory ; though we notice that when the matter 
rises into seriousness, as in Lady Flora’s confession, the con- 
versational style becomes stilted and unreal, while once or 
twice we have a touch of coarseness, like the unpleasant 
phrase, “as sick as a dog.” This picture is the portrait of a 
very beautiful and admirable young lady ; that is the contrasted 
portrait of a still younger lady, equally beautiful, but quite the 
reverse of admirable. Olyffe Fancourt, like many heroines of 
fiction, calls for no special remark; but of Eugénie Petre and 
the other unpleasant people in the book, it must be said that 
while their bad morals may be mournfully accepted, the quite 
unique badness of their manners is to be resented as simply 
incredible. Station and education do not make angels even of 
pretty girls and highly-bred country gentlemen; but, like the 
ingenuous arts, they do soften the manners and prevent them 
from being brutal with the frank and fearless brutality of Miss 
Petre and Major West. Apart from these lapses, the characters 
are natural in a superficial sort of way, and the book is sufti- 
ciently lively to be read without sense of weariness. 


The literary dish provided by the author of Love and Liking 
has a general society flavour not unlike that of the book 
just noticed; but the ingredients are slightly different, and 
the cooking (to preserve the metaphor) is not nearly so 
skilful. The story, the scene of which is laid for the most 
part in a watering-place known as Sandycot, is an extremely 
amorphous affair, and it is clear that the author is naturally 
lacking in constructive power; but she—we think there is no 
doubt about its being “she,” though the initials are sexless— 
need not have gratuitously emphasised her deficiency by intro- 
ducing a number of characters who have no connection with the 
action, and who, when not too shadowy for realisation, are devoid 
of a single point of interest. The raison d'étre of the title is 
supplied by Judy Aylmere’s two lovers, Lord Le Pole and Mr. 
Rawson, to the former of whom she gives her love, and to the latter 
her liking, a distribution at which Mr. Rawson has real reason 
to feel aggrieved, as Judy, though on the whole a very admirable 





as well as engaging young lady, has certainly given him reason 
to expect something more substantial. As, however, neither of 
the young gentlemen impresses our imagination very strongly, 
we do not exult very loudly at the success of the one, or complain 
very querulously at the failure of the other. We are moved 
more strongly by the inaccuracy in detail which pervades the 
book. A distinguished political economist appears as “ Stewart ” 
Mill; an election under the Ballot Act is represented as occu- 
pying several days; and some of the quotations are, like Bottom 
the weaver, “translated” almost beyond recognition. It will 
be inferred that we think Love and Liking a very poor story, 
and the inference is just. 

The first remark suggested by In the Ring is that it would 
have been much improved by being compressed into one 
volume, instead of being expanded into three; but as this 
criticism applies to some hundreds of contemporary novels, it 
hardly serves as a sufficiently definite characterisation of any 
one story. Here, however, it is specially applicable. The hero isa 
clown in a circus, the heroine is a fancy rider in the same establish- 
ment, and the principal subordinate characters are the proprietor, 
the ring-master, the grooms, the assistants, the acrobats, more 
fancy riders, andso on. Calculating roughly, we should say that 
about half the book is devoted to descriptions of performances in 
the ring, and it will be easily imagined that this kind of thing 
becomes wearisomely monotonous. Then, too, the small spites, 
jealousies, and revenges of the various performers, masculine 
and feminine, provide but thin material for so long a story, and 
we often find ourselves complaining, like Punch’s farmer over 
his claret, that we get “no forrader.”” Apart from these faults, 
which may have been forced upon the author by the never-to- 
be-enough-condemned three-volume system, In the Ring has a 
good deal of freshness and brightness. Mrs.—or Miss—Tinsley 
is evidently a disciple of Dickens, and her clown-hero Jerry, 
with his kind-heartedness, his devotion, and his unclown-like 
shyness, is quite in the manner of the master, though Jerry 
lacks the humour with which Dickens would certainly have 
endowed him. 

We have seen The Senior Major described in an advertise- 
ment as a military novel; but it deserves the description only 
in virtue of the facts that a large proportion of its masculine 
characters are military men, and that we are treated to several 
rather dull chapters of mess-room conversation. Major Beres- 
ford, who is, we suppose, the hero, is estimable to the verge 
—and once or twice beyond the verge—of priggishness, but is 
decidedly the least interesting of the principal personages, and 
though Mr. Gaskell tells us that his character was “ far from an 
easy one to fathom,” we have certainly failed to discover in it 
anything unfathomable. We are much more taken with the 
lively but certainly superficial Subaltern, Fred Conyers, who is 
nothing but an honest, likeable, wholesome-natured youth, to 
whom, as it seems to us, rather scant justice is done; and we 
also feel that the awkward hobbledehoy, Tom O’Moore, is a 
youth of whom more might have been made. The story asa 
whole presents no noteworthy features, being conventional both 
in conception and treatment ; but it is quite up to the circulating- 
library average, and we do not suppose that the aathor’s 
ambition has aimed at any greater distinction. We must, how- 
ever, enter a plea against Lord Dudley Falconer. <A habitual 
seducer of women in his own rank in life would not long hold 
the position of Colonel in an English regiment. 

Miss Yonge has taken a new departure, and though there ig 
much in the matter of A Modern Telemachus that is interesting, 
and much in its manner that is very graceful and charming, 
we cannot be sure that it is altogether a successful one. 
Perhaps, however, our feeling of comparative disappointment 
may arise solely from the fact that Miss Yonge, having taught 
us to look for one thing, gives us another, and we are apt to say 
“the old is better” simply because it is the old, and has become 
endeared to us by use and wont. A Modern Telemachus is not 
a novel of English home life, but a romance founded on the 
strange adventures of a French family which Miss Yonge dis- 
covered in a work, entitled The Mariners’ Chronicle, compiled 
early in the last century. The story deals with the mis- 
adventures of the family of the Comtesse de Bourke, the wife 
of an Irish Jacobite, naturalised in France, who, in the course 
of a voyage to a port in Spain, are captured by an Algerine 
corsair, and carried into Algiers, where they are subjected to 
terrible privations and dangers. The story is one which, 
as Miss Yonge remarks, does undoubtedly prove the truth 
of the saying that truth is stranger than fiction; but whether 
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truth is the best raw material for fiction is another ques- 
tion, and one which we should be chary of answering in 
the affirmative. Still, whatever may be said of the structure 
of the tale, the characters are creations, and very pleasant ones, 
too. Lanty is a delightful Irishman, and little Estelle, with 
her childish aspirations after martyrdom, which are happily not 
gratified, is full of charm. 

Mr. Hawley Smart, though he has chosen a racing term 
for his title, is not quite so horsey as he is wont to be, nor is 
The Outsider quite as interesting as some of his previous 
works. The stury, what there is of it, moves on easily and 
pleasantly, and never becomes absolutely dull; but neither in 
the characters nor the situations do we find anything above the 
commonplace, and the literary style is deplorably careless,—so 
careless, that, withont unfairness, it might be called slip- 
shod. The heroine, Mrs. Welstead, is perhaps the most real 
character in the tale, and is evidently a favourite of Mr. Hawley 
Smart’s, who seems to think that, in being made “ an outsider ” 
by society, she was very badly used. This opinion we cannot share. 
A married woman who is separated from her husband, and who 
encourages the visits and attentions of a man who is known to 
be her lover, is so culpably careless, that if she finds herself 
accused of something worse than carelessness, we cannot fee! 
that her accusers are much to blame. On the race-course Mr. 
Hawley Smart is always at home, and there is real spirit in the 
account of the Derby at which, thanks to the tip of a grateful 
bookmaker, Hugh Musgrave wins back his lost fortune. The 
Outsider is much better than one or two of the stories we have 
noticed, but it is not up to its author’s average. 


DECOYS.* 
Curious as is the subject of which Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
treats, and treats extremely well, the curiosity of it can hardly 
be said to be exhausted in his book, though he has collected 
with extraordinary diligence a mass of hitherto unpublished 
facts, many of which are very interesting, not only on account 
of the great mystery by which the art of working a Decoy has 
always been surrounded, but also because the mind of the reader 
is throughout carried back to days, not, indeed, so long gone 
by, but to days when the physical condition of a large part of 
England was very unlike that of the present time; and therefore 
the subject has an aspect which cannot be unpleasing to the 
antiquary, while it is also a matter of concern to a good many 
naturalists, and may even excite the attention of that vague 
personage “the general reader.” Moreover, this is essentially 
a practical book, and if anybody nowadays wishes to start a 
Decoy, he could not obtain better hints as to how he should set 
about it than from Sir Ralph’s pages. 

That most people have a very indistinct notion of what a 
Decoy is like, and a still less distinct notion of the way in which 
it is worked, will probably be admitted by all. And yet the word, 
both as a verb and a substantive, is in everybody’s mouth, and 
all understand its meaning in a figurative sense. All know that 
it is originally associated in some way with Ducks, and with some 
mode of enticing them into the surrender of their liberty, if not 
of their life; but whether by imitating the alluring address of the 
worthy Mrs. Bond celebrated in nursery-rhyme, by the equally 
simple process, not less charming to the childish mind, of putting 
salt upon their tails, or by some other method, it would probably 
puzzle most of our acquaintance to say. Indeed, the word is so 
closely connected with Ducks, that we have known it applied to 
pools of water—Duck-ponds, in fact—which, from the nature of 
the case, could not possibly have been Decoys in the technical 
sense now in use. As to the mode of working a Decoy, so few 
writers have ever understood it that the number of those who 
have described it without falling into some absurd mistake 
might almost be reckoned on one’s fingers, and though we believe 
ourselves perfect in the theory, it is so long since we witnessed 
the practice, that we are diffident of our ability, even with Sir 
Ralph’s book before us, to give an account of it that might not 
be misleading. 

But first of all as to the word “Decoy.” Its origin seems to 
be a puzzle, if we look to those whom we are rightly accustomed 
to regard as authorities on etymology. We naturally turn to 
Professor Skeat; but in his ‘‘ Dictionary” —we say it with 
trembling—we find little to approve. Philology is doubtless an 
excellent thing in its way, and none can have a higher opinion 
than our humble selves of its strictest methods; but even these 
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methods, like those of every science, need to be tempered by 
common knowledge or (if our readers like the phrase better) by 
common sense. We would submit, in all humility, that neither 
in his original article nor in the longer one devoted to the word 
in his “ Appendix,” has this eminent scholar fully apprehended 
the subject. The word, in its technical! meaning, seems to 
have been first introduced to English literature by Spelman 
(Posthumous Works, edited by Gibson in 1723, Part IL, p- 153), 
and by him, who died in 1641, was declared to be of foreign 
origin. Willughby, as edited by Ray in 1673, also points to it 
as an introduction from the Dutch. These statements are 
hard to override ; and therefore the evidence seems much more 
strongly in favour of Sir Ralph’s assertion (p. 3) that it is a 
direct abbreviation of Hende.coy—simply a Duck-cage—which 
might be speedily corrupted into “ Decoy,” than of its having 
the hybrid origin suggested by the learned Professor of Anglo. 
Saxon at Cambridge. But if Sir Ralph is here right, the title 
of his book makes against him, and neither he nor any one else 
can with propriety speak of “ Duck-Decoys.” ‘To our own ears, 
accustomed as we have been, almost from infancy, to hear of 
Decoys, the unnecessary prefix has a barbarous sound; and 
should Sir Ralph’s work attain a second edition, we trust he 
will dispense with what, in polite terms, we will only call a 
pleonasm. 

Our author does not attempt to enter upon the history of his 
art, and herein he saves himself an infinity of trouble, for the 
taking of which the “ general reader” of the present day would 
possibly not thank him. Though doubtless introduced into 
England from the Low Countries, as was its name, the art— 
perhaps we had better call it artifice—seems to have had its 
origin, like so many others, in Italy, The writer on country 
matters commonly known as Petrus Crescentiensis (a native 
of Bologna, who flourished in the thirteenth century) describes 
(lib. x, cap. 17) a way of taking Ducks which, so far as it is 
capable of being understood—and Aldrovandus, in 1603, pointed 
out that the passage (first printed in 1471) was corrupt—shows 
that the principle of the Decoy was practised in his time; while 
early in the sixteenth century, it was sufficiently well known for 
Andrea Alciati, a Milanese, to moralise upon it in a very in- 
different epigram, of which at least two versions are extant,* 
with the title of “ Dolus in suos,’” referring to the treachery 
of the allectatrices, or Decoy-Ducks, as they would now 
be called. It must be admitted, however, that neither 
of these authors alludes to the Decoy-Dog, whose assistance 
is and has long been indispensable; but there is evidence of 
cunning men having availed themselves of a dog’s services in the 
capture of Ducks, though on a less artful system, almost or 
quite as early; and, indeed, the marvellous attraction (we pur- 
posely stop short at that word) which the movements of a dog 
have for Ducks must have been observed from very remote 
times. The present writer has seen it over and over again, and 
under very diverse circumstances, but does not attempt to 
explain it. 

Did space allow, it would be well to expatiate on the ancient 
practice—the existence of which is now known to few people— 
of driving wild Ducks into nets set for their capture. This was 
done late in summer, before the young birds could fly, and 
while the old birds were moulting; for, strange as it may seem 
to those who only know ornithology from books, there is a 
period every year (immediately after the breeding season) when 
old wild Ducks, by the dropping-out of their quill-feathers, 
wholly lose the power of flight. In England, the destruction 
thus caused was very properly stopped by an Act of Parliament 
(10 Geo. IL., cap. 32); and it may be remarked that this driving 
of helpless creatures to death was simply a matter of brute force, 
and very different from the artistic method in use in Decoys. 
There the summit of skill is reached by the fowler’s availing 
himself of the fowl’s fatuity, and making it entrap itself. 
Though we are convinced that it is impossible in most cases for 
man to comprehend what passes in the mind of an animal, Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey puts this matter so amusingly that we 
must here quote him (pp. 29-31) :— 

“Let us glance through the peep-hole of the screen that flanks the 
mouth of a pipe, on the sheltered side of the pond. See, the fowl are 
sleeping! Some idly jerking their bodies round and round in irre- 
gular twists, with an occasional stroke of one foot as they float on the 
water. Some are sitting just beneath us on the banks near the en- 
trance of the pipe with their heads tucked in, giving a wriggle of the 


bill now and then, as though to divide the feathers of the back, and so 
pillow their heads more cosily. Their eyes just show. Are they shut or 
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open ? orhalf-open? ’Tis hard tosay. Never was there a more peace- 
fu), innocent scene; for surely, consider the Dacks, this is pure, un- 
alloyed happiness ; no guns banging off, no foxes, no human destroyers. 
No, nothing, absolutely nothing, to disturb their repose so well-earned, 
after a toilsome night spent far away in search of food. No cares of 
any kind, no need even of their usual sentries. Yet perchance, they 
cannot help sadly reflecting on the fate of those poor Ducks in dis- 
tant places, who are for ever pursued by men with dogs and guns; 
who, alas! can never enjoy real peace of mind, whether eating or 
sleeping, who but what, in Fortune’s name, was that? Up 
goes every head in an instant. The birds fastest asleep of all are 
on the alert as soon as any. I saw nothing—did you? Did you? 
Did you bear anything? is what, judging from their looks, fancy 
shapes into words for them as they stand or swim with stretched 
necks and glistening eyes peering towards the pipe and its screens. 
Some even swim inquiringly a few feet in the direction of the supposed 
but doubtful, ‘something moving.’ Save a few suspicious old 
Mallards, who stand motionless and erect on the bank, all begin 
to settle to rest and to sleep as before. Perhaps it was only 
a leaf settling down after all, or a harmless, though restless 
and so troublesome rabbit, or else. ..... There! there it is again 
—a fox! a fox!—no, a Dog! Not a moment is to be lost, or we shall 
not see him plainly, or know what he is about. The birds, poor silly 
creatures for this once—not at any other time, rest assured—rush, 
yes, scramble through the water up the pipe right under the fatal 
netting. They must see what it means; a Dog whisking into view, 
and then frisking out of sight again the next moment in such an extra- 
ordinary manner, must be examined at once. Such a chance may never 
occur again in a lifetime. Besides, it is such impudence on his part, and 
if all go together, the disturber may be frightened further away. So 
think the Ducks, especially as they see the tame ‘ Decoys,’ swimming 
up the pipes also towards the Dog, for they know that the appearance 
of the Dog means food thrown to them by the Decoyman ; thus they 
swim up in expectation of a meal. The wild Ducks pursue the Dog 
with indignant rushes when he is in view; when he is out of sight 
they hesitate, and half tarn round to go back. But he constantly 
reappears, and is going further and further up alongside the pipe ; so 
are the Ducks in its ditch, both tame and wild. But the wild Ducks 
have found out he is a very harmless kind of Dog after all, certainly 
not a fox, so they decide to bother their heads no more abont him. 
But—all of a moment, and as soon as their attention to and interest 
in the Dog ceases, they realise that instead of clear sky above them, 
there is a netting that appears all round like a cage to their perplexed 
vision. No time is to be lost, not a second. They see the open 
water some dozen yards or more behind them, from which they were 
allured by their curiosity, as well as by their indignation at that foolish 
little animal hopping about. A trap! a trap! is the cry; they 
instantly face abont to return; a few seconds only, and they 
are safe. No such luck—for what is this? Between them 
and the entrance to the pond stands an awful form, and one 
that stops the way. Death is to them preferable to passing 
within a few feet of a visible, a mortal danger, and one that every 
bird and beast shrinks from by instinct—a human being! Yet there 
is one fortunate chance left, that is to fly up the pipe; for, after all, 
it is but a covered ditch, and to their eyes appears open at its far 
end. They, poor things! cannot see round the deceiving bend to 
where the pipe ends in the tunnel net, for aperture or escape there 
is none. So within a few minutes of their sitting and swimming in 
safety outside the pipe, the unfortunate ducks are laid out in a row— 
dead—the result of a variety of passions, taken a cruel but useful 
advantage of by their enemy—man!” 


As a specimen of Sir Ralph’s work, this long extract must 
suffice. From it a reader who knows nothing of Decoys may 
perceive what is the secret of the art; and if he wants to know 
more, we must refer him to the work itself, with which he is sure 
to be pleased, for it is about as complete as could be made. 
Moreover, it is beautifully illustrated, the four tinted lithographs, 
from the author’s drawings, representing the pipe of a Decoy, 
with its ingenious arrangement of reed-screens, from various 
points, are admirable. The woodcuts, when they are confined to 
still life, are good; when they go further, they are not worse 
than woodcuts generally are in these days. But beside all 
these illustrations, every type of Decoy is figured, either on 
stone or wood, so that its peculiar features are made evident. 
One may truly say that with this book the mystery of 
Decoying is vanished. Still, the art remains, and the man 
who thinks that he can, by the aid of Sir Ralph’s pen and 
pencil, successfully establish and work a Decoy is probably 
doomed to failure. Such an one ought to look hard at the 
portrait of “Old George Skelton” (who, by the way, was not 
the original “Old George,” but his eldest son), given as a 
frontispiece, and if, in that famous anaticide, who died 
surrounded by his victims—* strings of wild-fowl were stretched 
from one post to another all round the bed, so as to form 
regular curtains that shut him in from view” (p. 14)—the chief 
of his profession, the “Artful Dodger” of Ducks, be not 
recognised, there is no virtue in the twinkle of an eye. To some 
it may be a consolation to know that his traditional art is not 
extinct, and that one member of his family has within the last 
few months opened a new Decoy in a Midland county with 
remarkable success, though we are of those that, without pre- 
tending to prophecy, look upon the days of Decoys as numbered, 





Thanks, indeed, to some recent legislation, the benefit of which 
the folly of sentimentalists has fortunately been ineffectual to 
undo, the quantity of home-breeding wild-fowl has marvellously 
increased within the last few years; yet it cannot be expected 
that anything should restore its former abundance, while the 
bulk of the wild-fowl captured undoubtedly come from Northern 
or Eastern countries, which are slowly being subjected to the 
same agricultural operations as those that have so much trans- 
formed our own fens, mosses, and moors. When they have been 
carried out as fully abroad, the Duck and Mallard, with all their 
numerous relations—Teal, Wigeon, Pintail, and the like—will 
become, as the Hare of the present day is, beyond the reach of 
any moderate purse the owner of which has regard to the 
proportionate cost of his dinner. 

After enumerating and describing to the best of his informa- 
tion (in collecting which we know that he has bestowed infinite 
pains) all the Decoys, past and present, of the Three Kingdoms, 
Sir Ralph has a few words on foreign Decoys known to him. It 
seems that there are none nowadays in France, and it is remark- 
able that the anonymous author of the Dictionnaire de Toutes les 
Espéces de Chasses (forming a volume of the celebrated Encyelo- 
pédie Méthodique, prepared before, but only published during 
the French Revolution) was not aware of one either, but could 
only give (pp. 42-43) a second-hand account of a Canardiére, the 
original of which we have failed to discover, in Holland, near 
Helder. Yet we know, from Buffon’s description (Hist. Nat. 
des Oiseaux, 1X., pp. 128-131), that only a few years earlier the 
Dake of Penthiévre possessed one on the lake of Arminvilliers. 
It is true that in the account furnished to Buffon no mention is 
made of the part played by the dog; but that we take to be only 
another instance of the desire, so strong in all who have to do 
with Decoys, to withhold a “ trade secret.” 

We regret to find that our author has the loose notions of 
geography which prevail among the so-called educated classes 
of this country. Setting aside such trivial errors as placing 
Zoutkamp on the western instead of the eastern side of the 
Lauwers Zee, and writing “ Nierhuisen ” for Vierhuizen (which 
may be only slips of the pen), the “ List of Dutch Decoys” 
known to him includes nineteen out of some seventy or eighty 
that probably exist. But of these nineteen, seven only are 
situated in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; while of the 
remaining majority, two are in Hanover, nine in Sleswick, and 
one in Denmark,—the name of this last being rendered by his 
printer “ Fan@,” instead of Fané, a mistake only intelligible to 
one used to Danish writing or printing. 

Thus we part from this work, wishing well to the author of 
so honest a book, and assuring him that if we have noted any 
shortcomings, it is with the view of helping him to produce a 
better edition, which it certainly ought to attain,—for we believe 
that in regard to antiquarianism, natural history, or sporting 
(and it has something in common with all), it is many years 
since so original or so curious a volume has appeared. 


MR. ARNOLD WHITE ON THE PROBLEMS OF A 
GREAT CITY.* 
We fear that many people who might otherwise learn a good 
deal from Mr. Arnold White’s book will be deterred from reading 
it by the windy talk of the first chapter. The commonplace 
girdings at easy and well-to-do selfishness are very common 
indeed. They remind us of an author of an entirely different 
stamp. To hear that his style reminded any one of “ Ouida” 
would no doubt pain Mr. White; but so it is. Take the 
following :— To be accounted as an ‘earnest’ man, to occupy 
a seat on the Board of a Foreign Missionary Society, to hold 
views on the sanctity of the Sabbath, to be the author of 
a luscious hymn, are proved methods of mundane advance- 
ment;” or, “Strict obedience to the command, ‘Take no 
thought what ye shall eat,’ would subject many an honoured 
saint to claret a shade too warm;” or, “ Since the Sermon 
on the Mount has been sub-edited by English society and their 
[sic] teachers in accordance with the requirements of a high 
standard of comfort ;” or, ‘Converted the narrow way into a 
path to the House of Lords;” or, “Oracles who have never 
lacked a cutlet.” This is cheap rhetoric. The narrow way 
is no more a path to the House of Lords than it was to the 
Roman Senate. The Sermon on the Mount has never been sub- 
edited, though it is true it has rarely been put into practice. The 
men whogeton in the world are those who attend to their business, 





* The Problems of a Great City, By Arnold White, London: Remington and 
Co. 1886, 
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and not those who attend missionary meetings; and Mr. White 
and the majority of his readers know it perfectly well. 

But though we do not admire Mr. White’s style, there are a 
great many remarks, and, indeed, whole passages in the book, 
which are well worth noting. There are facts there collected 
from personal knowledge which we do not know where to find 
elsewhere; and there are some practical suggestions which are 
unfortunately too good to be very much attended to by persons 
whose interest in things as they at present exist is stronger 
than their keenuess of vision. The problems of a great city 
are not very hard to state, if a man sets about it in earnest. 
Mr. George stated many of them in a fine, natural rhetoric to 
which Mr. White has no pretensions; but they are stated by 
Mr. White with more fairness, with more judgment, and with a 


-much more practical aim. But to state a problem is one thing, 


to solve it is another; and we cannot say we think that Mr. 
White has gone far on the road to solution, though he is content 
with plodding patience to explore that road and pursue it, in- 
stead of attempting, like Mr. George, to transport us as by 
the waving of a magician’s wand to an airy and impossible 
Paradise. 

Take, for instance, the question of premature marriage. Mr. 
White gives us some most curious and interesting facts. We 
of course agree with him as to the orgie called marriage perpe- 
trated in the “ Red Church,” and other churches “ popularly 
distinguished by a title which cannot be reproduced here.” 
This is the scene :— 

“Inside the church,’ says a competent witness, ‘was a noisy 

indecorous crowd. Doubtful jokes were being bandied about, which 
grew coarser and coarser as time went on. Hats were freely worn, 
and drink-bottles were passed to and fro and handed across the aisles. 
Every now and then a Prayer-Book or other missile was playfully 
thrown by one of the crowd.’ After a long interval, during which the 
legal business was being transacted, the ceremony began, and my 
informant gradually worked his way up to the west [? east] end. The 
method pursued was to call the Christian names of the men together, 
and all the Christian names of the women, and insert the words ‘in 
each case.’ Thus the forty couples were united in holy matrimony. 
One man was 80 recalcitrant, he had to be led three times, drunk as 
he was, up to the altar; when my informant protested against the 
indecency of allowing the ceremony in his case to proceed, but was 
told that the drunken bridegroom was already legally married. The 
bag was then handed round for the free-will offerings, and amid a 
shower of the coarsest jokes freely shouted after them, the newly 
married went out of church.” 
At another church, where it appears the fee is sevenpence-half- 
penny, and where the scene is the same,“ Bill” was heard to answer 
some criticism of his bride by the remark, “ Well, and wot ther 
—— — do yer want for sevenpence-halfpenny?” This should 
and could be stopped. But we cannot agree with Mr. White 
that “reckless marriages should be prevented by requiring from 
male minors previous to the celebration of marriage evidence of 
ability to maintain a family.” It may be quite true that while 
the per-centage of marriages where the husband is under age 
in the East of London is 59 per cent., in the West it is 
under 4 per cent.; but to refuse to marry these people would 
have no appreciable effect whatever on the population, and we 
would call Mr. White’s attention to the fact that in parts of 
Germany, before the abolition of the same rule, the illegitimate 
births were in the proportion of 90 per cent. As to what Mr. 
White calls the “sterilisation of the unfit,’ it would no doubt 
be an excellent thing; but nothing but absolute imprisonment 
would effect it. The last thing which it would be possible to do 
would be to prevent the criminal and idle classes from having 
children to inherit their traditions. We have first to make the 
comfortable classes understand morality in this respect. Until 
we can make the “healthy and impecunious curate,” whose 
death would leave a widow and six children penniless, feel true 
shame at his position, it is useless to expect the criminal and 
idle classes to understand and act upon the law of population. 
With another of Mr. White’s modes of “ sterilising the unfit” 
we have more sympathy :— 


‘A great impulse,” he says, “ would be given to ‘ this much-desired 
object’ if the idle man were allowed to die unpitied in the street. 
The crapulous tenderness extended by the nineteenth century to 
suffering arising from any and every cause is the most fertile mother 
of hereditary pauperism and all that hereditary pauperism implies. 
hte ise ot None are better acquainted with the truth of this charge 
than the industrious poor themselves. We need a wholesome return 
to that benevolence which was good enough for the prophets and 
seers of former days.” 


Mr. White discusses and quotes some of the views of the 
Social Democratic Federation. It is, as he says, remarkable 
that among all their schemes,— 

‘‘ There is never found a solitary appeal to the higher sense of the 





working classes. That much of th i i 

thoughtful man arises from hone peel pnt Bg ten, 
too short hours as well as from too prolonged a period of labour ; io 
Sockises ante Geltioere gediones at tama 
enter into the Socialistic “a — cee 
This is true enough, and it is-also true “ that the idle poor are 
as distinctly the enemies of the virtuous poor as the idle rich.” 
This needs saying to the working classes, and it would be better 
worth their while to hear than some of the stuff which the 
Socialist leaders talk. We are not preaching the doctrine that 
the well-to-do need no sermons; but certainly they want some- 
thing better than they are likely to get from Mr. Champion, 
judging by his remarks as quoted by Mr. White. To come down 
from Utopia to “the municipalisation of gas” as a remedy for 
our social ills is a sorry fall, though we do not doubt that the 
municipalisation of gas would be a greater good than the 
nationalisation of wind of the sort circulated by these leaders 
of popular opinion. 

On emigration, too, Mr. White has some useful remarks, the 
result of practical experience. But it is evident from his own 
showing that emigration by no means solves the problem. 
Even if the people were willing to go, numbers of them 
are quite unfit to emigrate, and there are few places left to 
which they can be sent. The self-governed Colonies and 
the American States do not want loafers any more than we 
do. “Ten years ago,” said an old resident at the Cape to the 
present writer, “you might leave your door unbolted in Cape 
Town. You can’t do so now. Don’t send us any more.” 
Western Australia and Bechuanaland are the only two places 
available for colonisation which are still under the control of the 
British Cabinet. And we should like to point out, by the way, 
that such colonisation as Mr. White speaks of, where wives and 
children can go with the bread-winner, is far preferable to 
emigration in its ordinary sense, and ought to be far more 
practicable now than it was two centuriesago. As to the fitness 
of the emigrant, Mr. White says that out of six thousand un- 
employed men he examined, only 4} per cent. were eligible for 
a new life in the Colonies, and a large proportion of the six 
thousand were men who had recently come to London. It is 
true that by diverting the stream of emigration, at present 
flowing from the country to the large towns, to the Colonies, a 
great deal would be done to relieve both town and country; but 
the idle and criminal, and also the feeble, must be dealt with at 
home. 
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William Tyndale: a Biography. By the Rev. B. Demaus, M.A. 
New Edition, revised by Richard Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Mr. Demaus’s work on Tyndale quite deserved the careful 
editing and revision which it has received from Mr. Lovett. Its 
subject is one of the greatest interest ; even those who have nothing 
but, hard words for the men who were mixed up in the politics of the 
Reformation must except from their unfavourable judgment the 
single-minded scholar who did so much for the English Bible. The 
work was confessedly well done by Mr. Demaus (about whom, by the 
way, we should have been glad to hear something; his name does 
not occur in the latest edition of “Men of the Reign’’). Still, 
historical research goes on, and something has been discovered 
bearing on Tyndale’s life. Mr. Demaus himself had prepared some 
notes for a second edition, and of these use has been made. The 
chief discovery relates to Tyndale’s career at Oxford, and this is due 
to those laborious researches of Mr.C. W. Boase (which have borne such 
good fruit), in the ‘‘ Register of the University of Oxford.’’ Tyndale 
appears in the “Register” under the name of William Hychyns 
(variously spelt Hochyns), and he seems to have gone through all the 
formalities of disputation and the like which were necessary for the 
degree of Master of Arts between the years 1512-1515. In May, 
1512, he had resided two years and one term at the University. If he 
went up to the University at the usual age—and Foxe uses the ex- 
pression “from a childe ’—it follows that his birth must be put much 
later even than the date at which Mr. Demans fixed it, in 1494 
rather than 1484. If so, he was little more than forty when he 
suffered martyrdom. 

A Wilful Young Woman. By A. Price. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —This is an excellent tale, and shows by a conspicuous 
example, which some of our lady-novelists might profitably note, 
that it is quite possible to rouse a strong interest in a love-story 
without even an allusion to unlawful passion. Sydney Alwyn is the 
daughter of a highly respected country lawyer, who, led into extrava- 
gance by his wife, and swindled at the same time in some mining 
speculation, faile, and drags down by his ruin a number of humble 
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neighbours who have trusted him. Sydney hears for the first time of 
this deplorable event just before she reaches her twenty-first birth- 
day and so becomes entitled to a small fortune. Her “ wilfulness m 
consists in making all the amends she can by distributing this fortune 
—six thousand pounds it is in all—among those who had suffered by 
her father’s error. Her worldly mother, who had been provided for 
by settlement, and had made no effort out of ample means to remedy 
any of the mischief that her husband had wrought, strongly opposes 
this Quixotic act, as she calls it; but Sydney persists, and gets her 
reward. There are, we think, defects in the plot. The purpose in 
which Robert Hurst is interrupted, does not seem to be in harmony 
with the general strength and self-control of his character. We have 
been a little puzzled, too, by the story of the crime, which, with its 
adversity and prosperity, is so convenient an instrament in the 
developing of the plot. But, on the whole, for sound sense, good 
feeling and taste, and a style which can be both pathetic and humor- 
ous on occasion, this is a book which cannot easily be surpassed. 

Aimata Sure End. By Emily Searchfield. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
is one of the best of the ‘Golden Mottoes” Series. Little Esther Moore, 
eldest daughter in a family of orphaned children living with their 
grandfather, is very anxious to do something heroic, and finds her 
aspirations fulfilled in quite unexpected ways. The child’s tender- 
ness, faith, and courage—a courage which is not in the least unchild- 
like or unwomanlike—are excellently described. Old Mark, the 
labourer who shows the little maid how work on the barren farm 
may have something noble about it, and Kit, Esther’s humble friend, 
are particularly good sketches. 

We have the pleasure of commending to the favourable notice of 
our readers the third volume of an excellent series, Short Biographies 
for the People. By Various Writers. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
The twelve subjects chosen for this are Sir Philip Sidney, Wilber- 
force, Wesley, Lord Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Howard the reformer 
of prisons, Robert Morrison (Chinese missionary and linguist), King 
Alfred, Judson of Burmah, Lord Bacon, Whitefield, and Bacon the 
sculptor. 

Songs of the Woods. With One Hundred Illustrations. (Nelson 
and Sons.)—This is a volume of extracts from the poets, touching 
more or less directly on woodland scenery. One might object that 
some of the pieces are scarcely appropriate. The “ Brook” is not 
especially a “woodland” brook, bat goes by “thirty hills’? and 
“twenty thorps;’’ and the “ Yew” stands in a churchyard; while 
“Spring-time’’ gives us a whole landscape. None are more 
characteristic or appropriate than the extracts from Keats ; for Keats 
was a poet who loved to paint the foregrounds,—and woods, we might 
say, are all foregrounds. Wordsworth, on the other hand, delights in 
landscapes. Thomson, of course, sang of real woods; one passage 
quoted from him is not quite rightly headed “ Spring in the Woods.” 
The lark who 

** mounted sings 


Awid the dawning clouds,’”’ 
has nothing to do with woods. Naturalists call him alauda arvensis. 
But it is ungracious to criticise a volume which is so prettily illns- 
trated, and which does not contain anything which, strictly relevant 
or no, is unworthy of its place. 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground. By Florence Marryat. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—The “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” on which the writer “ picked 
up gold and silver’? was America, and in this volume she records 
her impressions of the country. The book is amusing from the 
extreme frankness of the writer, but it is written in a style that 
does not impress us by its veracity. According to the gazetteer, 
Pennsylvania is 270 miles long and 160 miles broad, and contains 
44,000 square miles—i.e., is less than England alone; according to 
Miss Marryat, it “covers a tract of land larger than England 
France, Spain, and Germany put together ;’’ and she relates how 
in rushing through the country, she “saw every other person in the 
railway cars” with her books in their hands. Perhaps the most 
Striking feature of the volume is its vulgarity. The writer de- 
Claims against the rudeness of American ladies, and says that 
they are on a par, in point of breeding, with our middle classes; 
but there are not many English ladies of the middle class who 
would write with the coarseness and slang adopted by Miss Marryat, 
who informs us that she “has been used to mix in the highest 
Society.” She thinks the abstemiousness of American women put 
on, and is afraid they must have been very much shocked at her 
brandies-and-sodas; she is thankful she saw little of American 
children, observing that they are doubtless “as nice as other people’s 
brats, which is not saying much for them.” She is greatly irate with 
an Englishwoman in America, whom she calls “Lady Z——,” and 
remarks that any American who may have mistaken her for an 
English lady has yet to learn what the genus is like, adding,—‘‘ The 
Christy Minstrels needn’t send me a free pass when next they are 
going to put up Lady Z ; I’d pay double price to go and see her 
reproduced by them.” When a critic at Toronto found fault with 
Miss Marryat’s performance, she replies to the sympathy expressed 








nounced satisfactorily [sic] by the watch-dogs of London, do you 
suppose I should care for the yelping of a cur in Toronto? Let the 


poor little man alone! Most likely he was bilious, or hungry, or his 
wife had been combing his hair with a three-legged stool.” But Miss 
Marryat does not let the critic alone without adding :—“‘ May he rest 
in peace, or in pieces. It really makes no difference to me which.” 
Enough of a book which, though not without ability, is far from 
creditable to the knowledge, taste, and good-feeling of the author. 


The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers (1807). By Andrew 
W. Tuer. (Field and Tuer.)—This rather costly volame, with its 
curious brown-paper cover, is “ embellished with thirty-seven whole- 
page plates, hand-coloured,” including the fashion-plates of the year 
Mr. Tuer has undertaken to illustrate. He has chosen his letterpress 
from twenty-four of the magazines read by our grandparents in 1807, 
his object being, no doubt, to select what is most characteristic of the 
period, and at the same time the ablest of the papers written. These 
are not creditable to the taste of an age in which the greatest poets 
and writers of the century were living. There is scarcely an essay 
or a criticism in these journals worthy of insertion in a third-rate 
magazine of our own time, with the exception, perhaps, of a dramatic 
criticism upon John Kemble’s Hamlet. Walter Scott’s ballads are 
condemned for the affectation of simplicity, and his highly successful 
volume of “ Lyrical Pieces” is said to be “‘discreditable.”” “With a 
genius,” says the reviewer, “ that might have improved and honoured 
his time, he [Scott] has written works which have injured and 
degraded it.” Wordsworth, as the reader will conjecture, comes off 
more badly still, and the reviewer “never saw anything better 
calculated to excite disgust and anger in a lover of poetry than the 
‘Poems in Two Volumes.” Indeed, we are told that “the drivelling 
nonsense of some of Mr. Wordsworth’s poems is insufferable.” Some 
of the sights and amusements of “eighty years since”’ are still 
familiar to us. Our grandfathers had their Cattle Show at Christmas, 
their Royal Academy Exhibition, their cricket-matches, their races, 
and the pigeon-shooting which disgraces Hurlingham. Happily, 
we have ceased publicly to tolerate cock-fighting, then a popular 
amusement. During Easter week, in Newcastle, 288 cocks were fought 
in one pit; we read also of a bull-bait, one of the familiar sports of 
the period; and there is a ludicrous account of Bartholomew Fair, 
which was opened, according to time-honoured custom, by the Lord 
Mayor. The life of that time may be read in the paragraphs of news 
with which the volume abounds, for in 1807 magazines filled to 
some extent the place now occupied by special newspapers. Among 
the “ embellishments ’’ are several drawings of ‘the beauteous Lady 
Hamilton,” by Romney; but the fashion-plates form, perhaps, the 
most attractive part of a volume full of suggestiveness to the student 
of social life. The gentlemen of that time, no doubt, cut a brave 
figure in their olive-green, pea-green, or dark-blue coats, with velvet 
collars and gilt buttons, their Indian nankin breeches, waistcoats of 
fine white Marseilles quilting, and snow-white, narrow-ribbed silk 
stockings. Of the ladies’ fashions, we may say at least that they do 
not injure the figure as it is injured nowadays. If our grand- 
mothers had graceful forms, the dressmaker and the corset-maker 
did not greatly interfere to mar them. 


In these days, when a good deal of nonsense, and, it must be said, 
also parochial nonsense, is talked and written about Home-rule for 
Scotland, attention may be directed to an article on “ Jurisdiction of 
the English Courts over Scotsmen’—apparently from the pen of a 
Scotch advocate—which appears in the new number of the Scottish 
Review. Our own notion is that the best thing that could happen for 
Scotland and England would be the assimilation of the legal systems 
of the two countries, say by a Special Commission, and (there 
being good in both systems) on the principle of give-and- 
take. In the meantime, however, as the writer of this article 
points out temperately, and yet not without force, Scotch- 
men connected with England have a genuine grievance in the 
matter of jurisdiction; and to a less extent this is also true of 
Englishmen resident in Scotland, and of Irishmen resident in the 
sister-Kingdoms. There could, therefore, be no harm in the adoption 
of the suggestion of the writer, that a Bill dealing with this question 
be ‘‘ prepared by a Committee or Commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment, composed of a few Judges and practising lawyers, drawn 
equally from each of the three portions of the United Kingdom.” A 
curious paper of the behind-the-scenes order, on “ Egypt on the Eve 
of the English Invasion,’’ and an article on “ Byzantinism and 
Hellenism,” also appear in the new number of the Review, and are 
well worth reading. 

We have not for long read a novel so thoroughly disagreeable—at 
all events one written by a man who is evidently not devoid of 
ability—as The Syren, by Cecil Medlicott (Griffith, Farran, Okeder, 
and Welsh). It would be difficult to say which of the leading 


characters in it is the most contemptible—Arthur Dalrymple, 
who marries for money and deserts his wife; Mrs. Dalrymple, 
a poor, blind, limp creature; Helen Lysaght, the shameless, vulgar 





by some local admirers :—“ When my entertainment has been pro- 
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or her gambling brother, who uses her as a decoy-duck. After 
a coolness caused by circumstances which would have justified 
Elizabeth Dalrymple in taking her husband into the Divorce Court, 
the two are brought together again in the lamest possible fashion. It 
would almost seem as if Mr. ‘Cecil Medlicott” had contemplated 
writing a realistic novel, but had, for some reason or other, given up 
his intention. There is some very pronounced love-making between 
Miss Lysaght and Mr. Dalrymple; “ loose” conversation is engaged 
in on board the ‘Syren,’ a yacht which may contest with Miss 
Lysaght the dubious honour of giving this book its title. Even the 
tame Elizabeth has a sort of lover, although she is too stupid to be 
anything but utterly innocent. But the French realists invariably 
display vigour,—the vigour of impressionist art, or of crude satire, or 
of mere unregulated passion. But there is not vigour of character- 
sketching, or of any kind, in The Syren. Where it is not “risky,” it 
is tedious in the last degree. There is really no excuse for The Syren. 

The Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) —If the question of a general grammar is to 
be considered, here is a candidate which ought not to be neglected. 
We do not mean that it should be adopted en bloc, but that it affords 
a very substantial foundation for a future work, containing as it does 
some very decided improvements on its predecessors. The pre- 
liminary explanations will, we fancy, be found easier for beginners 
than those of the manuals commonly in use, there are some improve- 
ments in the accidence, and greater clearness in some of the exposi- 
tion of syntax. Teachers should be thankful to a grammarian who 
insists on the difference between the perfect and preterite, con- 
founded though they are in the one Latin form; and, in another pro- 
vince, who makes the difficulties of oratio obliqua a little less. It 
would not be difficult to point out omissions, and even mistakes; but 
the grammar, as a whole, is a step in advance. 

John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 
is, we presume, a new edition, though we do not happen to remember 
the issue of the first. Don John and Sarah de Berenger, the com- 
panion volumes, are certainly republications. But the publishers place 
no intimation of the fact on the title-pages, an omission which we 
consider to be scarcely fair to the public. It is still less fair to the 
critic, who is entrapped into reviewing an old book as if it were new. 

We have received from the Head Master, the Rev. 8. S. Forster, 
M.A., the last Regort of the College for Blind Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated at Worcester, and commend it to the favourable attention of 
our readers. It is an interesting record of successful progress in the 
secondary education of the blind. 

It should be enough to say of Mary’s Meadow, by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing (S.P.C.K.), that it was the last serial story which Mrs. Ewing 
wrote. This fact gives a new, though a melancholy interest to the 
sprightly, kindly humour, with which it seems impossible to associate 
the idea of death. We may add that its chief topic is gardening, and 
that it is pleasantly illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory for 1886-87.— 
This is the eleventh annual issue of a useful directory for merchants, 
traders, and shippers, its title suggesting the subjects full details 
and particulars of which are given in its pages. It contains maps of 
the principal countries, showing the relative positions of the chief 
towns; also lists of leading merchants, traders, manufacturers, and 
professional men, Government officials, trade returns, tariffs, popula- 
tions, products, railways, average time of transit by steam and 
sailing vessels, and other matters in which the classes for whom the 
compilation is intended are concerned. 

We have to acknowledge two very pretty reprints of Mr. Henry 
James’s shorter stories, by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., the one con- 
taining Daisy Miller, and other Stories; the other, The Madonna of 
the Future, and other Stories. 


[** In the list of ‘‘ Books Received ” published last week, the 
name of the author of “ For Happiness” should have been Alexander 
Calder, not “ Calderwood.” } 
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OOLWICH.—In the Examination, December, 1886, for 
the ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, the FIRST TWO SUCCESSFUL 
oe 10,508 ; Mayes, 9,333—PASSED DIRECT from DOVER 





“ \“LIBERTY” SIL 
L I B E R T Y wil wn EVENING TOIL ere NNER 


PATTERNS Post-Frez, 


“ ” 
A RT | LIBERTY ART FURNISHING 
CHOICE COLOU 
EW Parrerns Posetom, 


FABRICS, TAPESTRIES 
FABRICS. 
East India House, 


CURTAINS, in NEW DESIGNS: ana 
New Parrenns Post-Frer. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, w, 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Officea—MATLOOK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G 

TENNANT, M.B, , 

Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths 

Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Booms; 

Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ry 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ROWLANDS)’ | P27 ttensthons, and bouuties the his, rt 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


and can now also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 











for fair and golden-haired people and children, 


Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.8, 

** T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—Dr, 
FRANcIS Parsons. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 


——_—— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with ap 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

**T know nothing at ali equal to Friedvichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose,” 

Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 














OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 

OU EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.8., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘' Gives many 

a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
E Y E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 








**T have found out a gift for my fair.””—SHENSTONE, 
PRESENTS 
FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS, AND LADY FRIENDS. 


Send for Patterns, post-free, of the Lovely 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


As worn by H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


And Select, from over 1,000 patterns, Material for a Dress, which 
will prove one of the most acceptable Presents. 


The QUEEN says of these DARLINGTON GOLD MEDAL DRESS 
MATERIALS, so suitable for presents, and which embrace all the 
best descriptions, and include every recent novelty :— 


“Patriotism and content go hand in hand when selecting a useful winter 
costume this season, for the materials manufactured by Messrs. HENRY 
PEASE and ©O.’S SUCCESSORS, at THe MILLS, DARLINGTON, meet all the 
requirements of fastidious buyers, as well as of economically inclined ones. 
The firm being spinners as well as manufacturers, what are known as middle 
profits disappear, and the result is excellent qualities for reasonable prices. 


All Patterns post-free, and carriage paid on all orders. 
HENRY PEASE AND CO’S SUCCESSORS, 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 
Established 1752, 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER - COLOURS. — The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE for 
LADIES, 89 Avenue Road, Swiss Cottage, 
N.W.—STUDENTS over 15 years RECEIVED for 
Full Course or Single Subjects. Higher Course for 
Students over 18. Preparation for Higher Local and 
Matric. Esams. Training Course for Teachers. 
Lecturer, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, LL.D. Boarders 
received. 


ee COLLEGE SCHOOL 





for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Head 
Mistress, Miss POHLER, M C.P.—The School Course 
includes, in addition to the High School curriculum, 
Drawing, Class-Singing, Needlework, and Calisthenics 
Age of pupils, 5 to 15. School hours, 9.15 to 1.15, 
Optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Fees, 
three to six guineas per term. The School is close to 
Swiss Cottage, Loudoun Road, and Fischley Road 
Stations. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 24th. Boarders 
received.—Prospectus, &c., from the SECRETARY, 
99 Avenue Road, N.W. 


XETER HIGH SCHOOL forGIRLS. 
—There will be a VACANCY in MAY fora 
NATURAL SCIENCE MISTRESS, who will under- 
take Advanced Botany.—Applications, with copies of 
testimonials and particulars as to Examinations, ex- 
perience, subjects, and salary, should be addressed to 
the HEAD MISTRES3,. 





LECTRICAL ENGINEERING.— 
CITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
—The Courses of Technical Instruction at the 
Central Institution, Exhibition Road, S.W., are open 
to persons desirous of studying avy branch of 
lectrical Engineering. The Instruction, under the 
general direction of Professor AyRTON, ¥.R.S., com- 
rises Lectures and Practice in the Laboratories and 
snamo Room.—For particulars, «pply at Exhibition 
Road, §.W., or at Gresham College, London, E,C. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 





YNAMO ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY.—A Speci:l Course of PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the TESTING of 
the POWER and EFFICIENCY of DYNAMO3 
and MOTORS will be given by Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., at the Central Institution of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, commencing on 
FRIDAY, Febrnary 4th, at 5 p.m. Fee for the 
Course, £1 11s 64; or to Registered Teachers of the 
Institute, 15:.—For particulars, apply at Exhibition 

Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, London, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


| ial COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will 
proceed in the Month of MARCH to select from the 
Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to compete for Admission to the Foundation. 

The number of VACANCIES to be FILLED UP 
will probably be TEN. 

The Examination will take place during the 
Summer. 

The Candidates Elected will be admitted to the 
College in Sevtember next, 

Candidates must be Children of Parents who are, 
rom innocent misfortune during their own lives, 
unable to give suitable education to their children, 
or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 years 
of age complete upun September Ist next. 

Applications must be made before February 15th 
next to Mr, A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Euinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 





(HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
Pvc PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
rom Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
= 8sons entering for Marlborough.—For particu- 
ars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 

g SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

€ £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

ag ~~ _— been haa ad 14 0n January Ist, 

-— for further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


+ = 

OUTH KENSINGTON.— 

TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 

1 TreBovir Roan, 8.W. 

A _ (Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 

DVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direstion of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
e ALF-TE vi 

Selrweey Sion TERM will commence MONDAY, 


A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 
Pern Es Hae lat 


HE MISSES §. and R. ALLEN. 
val OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec. 
ve ag Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
pr a) residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
pons 9 ECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
i ucate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
on Large playground, and full-sized tennis. 
— Preparation, if desired, for University 
mitted to pan — gp sence ey kindly per- 
. rents of present and form i 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. eeaineuntey 

















THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Comprising Songs of Innocence and of Experience, together with Poetical 
Sketches, and some COPYRIGHT POEMS not in any other Edition. 


8yo, 2s 6d. 





PICKERING and CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, S.W. 





ROYAL 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
= Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 
ue. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq, 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 





Rus INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 
Gates COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), inclading all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


S?: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 


With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


EA-SIDE 











EDUCATION.— 

WESTON-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs, 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS,.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

ze 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree, 








“ WO of Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 

MONIC WAFERS at night give a good night’s 
refreshing sleep. All persons suffering with asthma, 
&c., should never be without them.’”’ Theabovefrom 
Mr. N. Haley, 91 Southboro’ Road, South Hackney, 
January 12th, 1887. Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
pains in the chest, rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all 
Druggists, 








Just published, price 23 6d ; wana 23 94. 
An Introduction to the Study of 
BROWNING. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


‘There is much excellent criticism, pointed as well 
as sympathetic, in the sketch of the ‘ general charac- 
teristics’ of Browning; from these Mr. Symons 
passes to a no less admirable and careful ‘critical 
chronicle’ of each of his poems in the order of their 
publication.”"—Scotsman. 


This Work has received the approval of the 
Poet. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 

Chmate mild and equable during the antumn and 

winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


frequently 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Lerms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


gE PrP FP Ss 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





RY’S 
URE 
( ORES Aree 
OCOA., 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A, 


Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpiceEstion 
AND Liver CompLaints.—The digestion can- 
not be long or seriously disordered without the 
derangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences ; 
they improve the appetite, and with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at anearly stage of this malady to these purifying 
and laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored 
to health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 
vanishes, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









—— 
Zi ichylus, Seven against Thebes, by A. W. Verrall, 8vo ..... wissuee (Macmillan) 7/6 
Baby’s Birthday-Book, 16mo sesseseee(M. Ward) 3/6 
Blagrove (G. H.), Shoring, and its Application, 12mo .......... «w...(Lockwood) 1/6 
Blatherwick (C.), Miss Nancy Stocker, 2 vols. cr 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Browning (R.),Parleyings with Certain People of Importance (Smith & Elder) 9/0 
Bruno (G.), The Nolan, Life of, by J. Frith, 8vo........ dumpedevsenebcnisés (Tribner) 14/0 
Benedictus, by Author of * Estelle,” 2 vols. Cr 8V0 .....0..cccecenssseeseeeceeees (Bell) 21/0 
Bernard (J.), Retrospections of America, cr SVO  .....s.ssscecsesesceseeeees (S. Low) 7/6 
Caballero (F.), Air-Built Castles, &., Cr 8V0....ssescssceesseseneee (Lond, Lit. Soc.) 3/6 
Caine (H.), A Son of Hagar, 3 vols. cr 8vo «(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Calais (A. J.), Wellington College French Reader, cr 8V0 .......666 sense (Nutt) 2/6 
Chase (F. H.), Chrysostom : a Study, 800 .......c..sscssessssessesssssesssessees (Bell) 6/0 


Cicero, Cato Major de Senectute, Notes by L. Huxley ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Cohen (G.), Helps and Hints to Mothers and Young Wives, cr 8vo (G. Cohen) 2/6 






Cohen (G.). Lessons of Life, Cr 8V0 wic..scsecesscecceecessecssevecceseeseees +.(G. Cohen) 3/6 
Cohen (G.), Modern Phrenology, cr 8V0  ...sse..s.ssssecessscsseceseeseenees (G. Cohen) 3/6 
Compayne (G.), History of Pedagogy, cr 8vo............. .... (Whittaker) 10/0 
Cornelius a Lapide, Commentary on St. Luke, 870 .....s..ssessessesonees (Hodges) 12/0 
Dennis (R.), Industrial Ireland, Cr 8V0.00.....ssssssscesssecsssessssececceseses (Murray) 6/0 
Gift (Th.), Victims, 3 vols, cr 8V0.........seeeeeeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Goodwin (H. B.), Problems in Navigation, 8V0..........csssesssssssssseeeeres (Philip) 5/0 
Hall (G. T.), Hints Towards a Select Bibliography of Education (Whittaker) 7/6 
Harding (C.), Old Shipmates, cr 8V0 ...........sssseeeseeceeeees (J. & R. Maxwell) 6/ 

Hatton (J.), Old House at: Sandwich, 2 vols. cr Svo ..(S Low) 12/0 

















Heitzmann (C.), Anatomy, Descriptive, &., roy 8vo .. ..(Dulau) 28,0 
Hickman (W. T.), The Nick of Time, cr 8V0........+..+6 (J. & R, Maxwell) 2/0 
Holmes (G. C. V.), Steam Engine, 12m0...........ccccccscsssssseesseveeces (Longmans) 60 
Herchenbach (W.), The Coiner’s Grave, 12mo ....... ...(M. H, Gill) 2/0 
Johnson (J.), Epitome of Law of Patents, cr 8vo .. ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Leech (J.), Ghosts and Glamour, 12M0  ..........ssssescesseseessseeeeseeeaees (Simpkin) 12/6 
Lessing and Gellert’s Fables, selected by K, Breul,12mo...(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Lessing and Gellert’s Fables, cr 8V0 ...........ssessceceessnseeseesensesseees (Hachette) 1/6 
PERO CS .), MLE AIOE GP BUD: 5 .50sss00sreniesssansesconsnessssosunossnsoeal (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Martin (T. C.), General Formulist for Justice’s Clerk, folio............ (Knight) 6/6 
Mason (F.), Humours of the Hunting Field, folio ...........cceeseeseeees (Simpkin) 21/0 
Mengel (C.), German Exercises and Idioms, 8vo...... ..(Hirschfield) 4/6 
Morse _ G.), Sermons on the Creed, 12mo ...... ..(Skeffington) 2/0 
Mulholland (C.), Percy’s Revenge, 12mo.............- i 2,0 


Napier (T. B.), Digest of Law for Exam. of Law 8/0 


Payn (J.), Holiday Tasks, cr 8V0 .............60-- 


>. 





/ 


Pendred (H. W.), Iron Bridges of Moderate Span, 12mo ............ (Lockwood) 2/0 
BUOBE 1D; BOUONIR, BVO .oncciecssessssvcescsccosssice «.(Churehill) 4/6 
Ross (J.), Seymour’s Inheritance, CF 8VO ...s...sssssssseseeeccescsseneences (Simpkin) 3/6 
Scribe (E.), Bataille de Dames, by H. A. Bull, 12mo...... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/0 
Simson (A.), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador, cr 80 .....cccssesseeseeeee (S. Low) 8/6 
Smith (J. D.), Green Pastures and Still Waters, 12mo ..............000 (Hawkins) 3,0 
Sons and Daughters, by Author of ‘Story of Margaret Kent”? ...... cerentes 7/6 
Spencer (H.), Factors of Organic Evolution, 8vo......... (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Stanton (G. K.), Worcestershire Churches, Vol. I1., cr 8V0.......000 (Simpkin) 5/0 
Stebbing (W.), Some Verdicts of History Reviewed, 8vo ...........6... (Murray) 12/0 


Streatfield (F.), Lhe Dabchick, cr 80 ......see.csccceseeeee (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 2/0 
Tibullusand Propertius: Selected Elegies, by Ramsay...(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Upcott (L. E.), Introduction to Greek Sculpture, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Waldy (F. H.), Frolic: a Scarboro’ Romance, cr 8vo (Si i 

Weaver (G, 8.), What our Girls ought to Know, cr 8vo 
Winslow (F. E.), Fullness of Redeeming Love, 12mo 
Zola (E.), Conquest of Plassans, cr 8V0 .....6.66.0000 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 















Skeffington) 2/6 
ates | 








Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum, 
Country me » Two Guineas = 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Ar GreAtLy Repvucep Prices, 


2.-BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp In Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4.-BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 





Price 8s sewed, 15s in Library Binding. 


A COMPENDIOUS VOCABULARY of SANSKRIT, with 
Comparative Forms in Other Languages, Compiled from the Best Authorities, 


The TREASURY of LANGUAGES. Price 1s 6d, 
HALL and CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





—————— 


SONS’ 


BELL AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at the Libraries. 


BENEDICT US, 


By the AUTHOR of “ ESTELLE,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Part VII. (LAA—MAZ), price 5s. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and 
CRITICAL DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, 
With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by R. E. Graves, of the 
British Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. Vol. I. (A—), 
Imperial 8vo, buckram, £1 11s 6d; or in Six Parts, 53 each, 


GEORGE 








SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 14s. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert 


Girren. Second Series. Containing:—Trade Depression— 
Gold Supply, the Rate of Discount and Prices—The Effects on 
Trade of the Supply of Coinage—Bank Reserves—Progress of 
the Working Classes in the last Half-Century ; &c. 
“' Those—and there are many—who desire to know what the material condition 
< = country really is at the present time will do well to study this volume,”— 
eneum, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ECLOGUES of CALPURNIUS 
SICULUS and M. AURELIUS OLYMPIUS NEMESIANUS, 
With Introduction, Commentary, and Appendix. By Cuas, 
Haines Keene, M.A. Dublin. 





Small post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GRAECE (EDITIO MAJOR) TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 
A.D. 1550. Cum variis lectionibus editionum Bezae Elzeviri, 
Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii, versionis 
Anglicanae emendatorum curante F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M, 
D.C.L., LL.D., accedunt parallela s. scripturae loca. 

This is an enlarged edition of Dr. Scrivener’s well-known Greek Testament, 
It contains the readings approved by Messrs. Westcott and Hort, and also those 
adopted by the Revisers—the Eusebian Canons, and the Capitula (majora 
et minora) are included. An enlarged and revised series of References is also 
added, so that the volume affords a sufficient apparatus for the critical study of 
the text, 





Fcap. 4to, on hand-made paper, 7s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from HORACE, 
and a few Original Poems. By Sir SterHeNn EH. DE VERE, Bart. 
With Latin Text. Second Edition, Enlarged. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHRYSOSTOM : a Study in the 


History of Biblical Interpretation. By F. H. Cuasz, M.A, 
Christ’s College, Theological Lecturer at Pembroke College, and 
Tutor of the Clergy Training School, Cambridge. 

[Cambridge : Dricuron, BELL, and Co. | 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
Dark-green cloth, small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : 
including the Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, 
together with the Romantic School. Translated by Francis 
Srorr. With Map and Appendices. 

“The name of Mr. Storr is a guarantee for the excellence of the version.” 

Atheneum, 





Dark-blue cloth, small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the LATIN 
and TEUTONIC NATIONS. 1494-1514. Translated by P. A. 
AsHwortH, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s “ History of the English 
Constitution.” 

*¢ An important addition to the historical section of this popular library.”— 

Saturday Review, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
(1 ical slatiaiaatis and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, z. 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAR ’ 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messt#- 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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lished, paper covers, crown 8vo, price 1s. 


THE EXPLOSION. 
A NOVEL. 
By JAMES MOTHERSON. 


“ thor’s style is clear and concise, and the 
ateedl worked out.”’— Leeds Times, 


London: WYMAN and SONS. 
74 to 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





oe eee 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


HE AUTHORITATIVE INSPIRA- 
T TION of HOLY SCRIPTURE as DISTINCT 
EE ey ot, aan May 

TY. e Rev. C. H. . M.A., 
Visca gh the tieien College of Divinity. With 
an Introduction ty the Right Rev. J. C. Ry1z, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool. 
London: Biack1e and Son, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


from the 





Now ready, price 64. 
NVENTIVE GENIUS versus FREE- 
TRADE; or, Fair-trade and no Favour. By 
Bocuan W. Wricut, M.A., Norton Cuckney, Notts. 
London: Wm. Dawson and Sons, 121 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1887. London: 
Macuirtan and Co, Manchester: J. E. CornisH. 





Now ready. 


HE JOHNSONIANS. By the 

Author of “Mysteries of the Rosary,” &c. 
Small quarto, cloth gilt, 2s, 

Burns and OaTES, Limited, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, No. 462 of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE, containing a good collection of 
Heraldic and Genealogical Books, besides Art and 
General Literature. Post-free on application to 136 
Strand, W.C., or 36 Piccadilly, W.—H. SOTHERAN 
andC0. Books bought for cash. 








1s, or by post for 12 stamps. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. By 
GrorGE Moore, M.D. 
Published by James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


i ea BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ... stcescoecse 21,000,000 
Reserve Fund......... ssaalatisatsiasisnasiegtin 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

Q a laa REMITTANCES are made to the 

‘olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, ' 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished to applicants. 
The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Fs claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
WILLIAM C. FE ALD. } Joint 
_FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 














The Birkbeck Dallding Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
. TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

La. LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes,—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
(ars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


; Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NAtion aL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,800,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000, 
r Funds, £4,180,000. 
fay udowment Assurances granted on exceptionall 
tune terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 
14,676. Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
Previously will participate. 
racechurch Street, London. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


DreecTors, 
Cuarrnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A, WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER, JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 

Total Funds pr ose 

Total Annual Income ... ose “< eee ose ove ooo ove eee eee 427 

Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... — 486,900 
The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. E y of Manag t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 

amongst the Clergy. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 





we =£3,378,123 








Annual Cost of an Acsurance of £1,000, 
rc ——with full Profits. cmemarns 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,090. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 














AGE, £s. d. AGE, 2 s. d. 
25 20 18 25 16618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 42 
40 31 18 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


ALL WHO 
D R. 











SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.-—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 
tions are received. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. NILsson’s, 212 
Rivoli, Paris. 








tue de 





NVESTMENTS YIELDING 
DIVIDENDS of from 7 to 15 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM on the sound Security of 
Shares in Prosperous Industrial and Com- 
mercial Companies. 

See the “INVESTMENT REGISTER.” 

Post-free from 

Messrs. JENKINSON and CO., 

37 Walbrook, London, E.C. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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NOTICE._A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, price 3s 6d, is NOW READY of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“ We have no hesitation in ssying that this is 


and interesting books on the relations which exist between natural 


one of the most able “This is one of the 


religion that we have read for a long time. 


most impressive and suggestive books on 
Indeed, with the excep. 


science and spiritual life that has appeared. Mr. Drummond writes | tion of Dr. Mozley’s ‘ University Sermons,’ we can recall no book 
perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable | our time which showed such a power of restating the moral ft 
felicity. His book is one to fertilise the mind, to open to it fresh | practical truths of religion so as to make them take fresh hold of the 


fields of thought, and to stimulate its activity.” —Literary Churchman. 


mind and vividly impress the imagination.” —Spectator, 


*,* THIS EDITION CONSISTED OF TEN THOUSAND COPIES, OF WHICH NINE THOUSAND HAVE ALREADY BEEN 


ORDERED BY THE BOOKSELLERS. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





SIXPENNY MAGAZINES 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


THE 
LEISURE HOUR 


For FEBRUARY (ready this day), contains :— 

*‘SoMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE.” A New Story. 
By the Rev. T. 8. Millington, M.A. 

Mormonism as IrIs. Chap.2. By the Rev. Alfred 
Rowland, LL.B. 

THe WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF WASOBIOYE. A 
Japanese Story. By Lieutenant M. Kataoka, 

Some Worps on Wolves. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, | « 

Tuer Uservctness oF Oty Ack. By James Mason. 

Tue SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. Part Il— 
Speeches, 

“Our OnE Moy.” (Poetry.) By ‘‘Tom Brown.” 

Amone Some Op Papers. By the Author of “ The 
Culture of Pleasure.” 

Hove Down; or, IncipENTS OF LIFE IN THE NORTH 
Sra FISHING FLEETS. 

Ways or Lire aND WORK. 
Jones, M.A. 

ASo1to. By Sydney Grey. 

KNELLER Hatt: Our MILiTary ScHOOoL or Music. 
By Frederick Hastings. 

An OxnscurE ARCHIPELAGO, 

On Boarp NELSOn’s SHIP. 

LocxstEy Hatt: EARLIER AND Later. By 8. G. 
Green, D.D. 

Tue DutcH AGRICULTURAL AND BraGaR COLONIES. 
By W. Tallack. 

THE GENTLEMAN COMMONER. By W. J. Gordon. 

THE WoNDERFUL OrGAN, From the German, by 
Julie Sutter. 

Varieties, &c. 


By the Rev. Harry 





Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


For FEBRUARY (ready this day), contains :— 

A Cyromo-LITHOGRAPHED FRONTISPIECE, 

Barpara’s BrotHers, A New Story. By Evelyn 
E. Green. 

Tue HyMN-WRITERS OF WALES AND THEIR HYMNS : 
Wixiuram Wituiams, By the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 

One SowETH AND ANOTHER ReapetH. Glimpses of 
Evangelical Work in Spain. By E. B. Moore. 

THE Wipow oF Nain. By the Rev. Alfred Norris. 

Tur CoLPpoRTEUR’S PLACE IN History. By Richard 
Heath. 

Tur GornG-TO-po Famity. By Ruth Lamb, 

Mary OF BETHANY, AND THE VALUE OF A ROMAN 
PENNY. 

Tue Savoy. 

A VittaGe READING, 

Some Hinpv DEVOTEES, AS PHOTOGRAPHED, 

BALAAM AND BALAK. 

Stones or Cursine. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 

BreiE Notes AND QuERIES. Difficult or Misunder- 
stood Texts. 

Homety Licuts on HaLLowep TEXTS, 

HEARTSEASE Story for the Young. 

Tue SNAIL AND THE Ross-TrEE. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Scripture ENIGMAS. 

Natura. History NOTES ON THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Tue M‘Ganpa’s Request. By S. G. Stock. 

THE NETWORK ON THE Sky. By Mary Rowles, 

Tue Sunpay ALpum: HippEN TEXTS. 

Tuines New anp OLD. 

MontTHiy ReEiicious RECORD. 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
And of all Newsagents. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
FEBRUARY, price ls, contains :— 

The Idea »f Personality and the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. Part If. (Conclusion). By Professor God- 
win.—How to Enjoy Shakespeare. By the Rev. H. 
Shaen Solly, M.A.— Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Part I. Expository. By the Vv. James 
Bell.—-The Unitarians of London between Forty and 
Fifty Years Ago. By the Rev. Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. 
—Human Automatism and Free Will. By the late 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, ©.B., F.RS., &.—The 
Babylonian Conception of Sin. By the Rev. George 
Evans, M.A. 





BLACK WOOD'S 


DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 

AMONG THE TRANSYLVANIAN SAXONS, 

Tue Doctor: AN OLD Virainta Fox-HunTeErR. 
CATHAY AND THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE. By Major- 


Septem. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 


Tue Horse-Suppiy in Inpra. 


Tue PicrortaL ART OF JAPAN, 
THE OLD SALOON. 
THE PosITIon. 


London. 


2, Tue ANCIENT WILD ANIMALS OF BRITAIN, 
3. DIDEROT AND THE ART OF ACTING. 


5. THE ArT OF GOVERNMENT. 
6. THE BisHop OF CH«ST«R’S OXFORD LECTURES, 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 856. FEBRUARY, 1887. 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


General A. R. MacMahon. 


‘Tue Kina of Love My SHEPHERD IS,” LATINE 
Reppitum. By J.P. M. 


Witt1am Brackwoop anp §ons, Edinburgh and 





Now ready, price Six Shillings. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1887, 
ConTENTS. 
1, STATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


4, WHaT WomMAN IS FITTED FOR, 


7. Puato’s Morat MrasIon, 

8. THE RENT QUESTION IN IRELAND, 

INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 

1, Lonpon GOVERNMENT. 

2. GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE, 

ConremporaryY LITERATURE: —1. Theology. — 2. 
Philosophy.—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
Travels.—4. Science.—5. History and Biography. 
—6. Belles Lettres. 

London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
HE HOUR GLASS. 
Price 3d. 

The Contents of the rennet Number are as 

ollows :— 

1, Luctnpa’s Attruism. (Short Complete Story.) 
By W. M. Hardinge. 

2. AN ASCENT OF THE Gross GLOCKNER. By Mrs. 
Main (Mrs. Fred Burnaby). With several 
Illustrations. 

3. ““GENTEEL EMPLOYMENT.” By G. A. Simcox. 

4, A Fickte Wipow. An Eastern Tale, Adapted 
by Robert K. Douglas. With 9 Japanese Illus- 
trations. 

5. THe MINISTERIAL Crisis. By “ T. E. K.” 

6. THe Drury Lane Suow. By S. Rowe Bennett. 
(Illustrated by John Dinsdale.) 

7. THE NEw Criticism (Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After). By Laurence Fitzwilliam, 

8. NoTES OF THE MonTH. By “ Minute Glass.” 

A. G. Dawson, 14 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 

London. Of all Booksellers. Post-free, 44, or 4s per 

annum, 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
Some Lessons OF THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
New Testament.—I, Intropuctrory. By Rev. 
Canon Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
Tue ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINIstRy.—II. 
Criticisms OF RECENT THEORIES, By Professor 
W. Sanday, D.D. 
THOUGHT IT NOT ROBBERY TO BE EQvualL WITH 
Gop. By Professor J. Agar Beet. 
SALUTATIONS FROM THE PRISONER’S FRIENDS, 
(Col. iv, 10-14.) By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
Tuer EristLE TO PHILeEMoN. By Professor F. Godet, 
D 


A Survey or Recent New TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
London: HoppErR and StouauTon, 27 Paternoster 


Row. 





Now ready, FEBRUARY, price 1s net. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW and 
FREE CHURCH QUARTERLY. 
ConTENTS, 
RELIGION ON ITS TRUE Basis. By the Rev. James 
Iverach, M.A. 
Tue WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY AND THE SCOTTISH 
CoMMISSIONERS. By W. Beveridge, M.A. 
THe MoraL REASONABLENESS OF THE ATONEMENT, 
By the Rev. Lewis Muirhead, B.D. 
Tue IpbaA OF EVANGELICAL Poverty. By the Rev. 
Professor Lindsay, D.D. 
ReEcENt LITERATURE: 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
Edinburgh: MacnIvEN and WALLACF, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
: oe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror FEBRUARY. 
IRELAND: 1782 anv 1886. By Lord Edmond Fitz. 
maurice. 
Axnout Fiction. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Inp1a.—II, By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
THEOLOGY aS AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE, 
Fairbairn, D.D. » vee 
An OLD Couple. By Michael Field. 
Kerry: A PLEA FoR HOME-RULE. B 
8. Fagan. eins 
THE Peorir’s Patace. By Walter Besant. 
THe Navy AND ITs Ruters, By Si . 
Robinson, vine ee 
ConTEMPORARY LiFe AND THOUGHT IN Ir 
G. Boglietti. ae 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, Poetry. By W. P. Ker. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IssrsTer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0, 





Now ready, price 6d 7 


N OW LED @G@ &, 
FEBRUARY. 
Conducted by R A. PROCTOR, 
CONTENTS. 
TENNYSON'S JUBILEE JEREMIAD. 
THE Story OF CREATION: A PLatn Account or 
Evo.utTion. By Edward Clodd. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF DOUBLE STARS AND STAR Cruvsters, 
By MM Henry. 
THE WHIST SUPERSTITION DISPELLED. By “ Five of 
Clubs.” 
Concise Expression IN Scrence. By W. Care 
Thomas. 
THE SOUTHERN Srres. By Richard A. Proctor. 
ASTRONOMY aT Our Eprtor’s AMERICAN Home. 
Gossip. By Richard A. Proctor. 
REVIEWS. 
Our CuEss Cotumn. By “ Mephisto.” 
Our Waist Cotumn. By “ Five of Clubs.” 
-» &. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


‘in E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 327, is NOW READY. 
ConTENTS, 

1, Lorp SHarrespury’s Lire AND Work. 

2. Tue UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 

3. NAUCRATIS AND THE GREEKS IN Earrpz, 
4, PictortaL ARTS OF JAPAN. 

5. Tue CANADIAN PactFic Rariway. 

6. COLONEL YULR’S ANGLO-INDIAN GLOSSARY. 

7. CHurcn PATRONAGE, 

8. EpiIpEMIcs. 

9. CONSTANTINOPLE, Russia, AND INDIA, 
10. A Scnoot or ENGLIsH LITERATURE, 
11. Tur Comrne SEsston. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 4a, 


COTTISH REVIEY, 
JANUARY. 
ConTENTS, 
1, THE JURISDICTION OF THE ENGLISH CouURTS OVER 
ScorsMEN, 
2. Mr. Spencer’s ** UNKNOWABLE.” 
3. BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM, By D, Bikelas. 
4, St. MAGNUS OF THE ORKNEYS, 
5. THE FiIsHERIES QUESTION FROM A CANADIAN 
Pornt oF View.—II. By W. Leggo. 
6. Eayet on THE Eve or THE ENGLISH INVASION. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
8. SumMARIES OF Foreign RevIEws. 
AtEx. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 211, for FEBRUARY (Double Number). 

1. Dr. PavLsEN AND THE CuRRICULUM OF THF 
FurTore. By Rev. R. H. Quick. 

2. SLésp. By Evelyn Chapman. 

3. A Few THOouGHTS on HERBERT SPENCER, 

4, Tue New Op Mar, 

5. PARENTS AND PEDAGOGUES. 

6, Notes un SOME GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

7. ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH 
PROFESSORS IN ENGLAND. 

8, LETTER TO THE FROEBEL SocieTz, FROM MISS 
SHIRREFF, 

9, TEACHERS GUILD; GRAMMATICAL SOCIETY. 

10, OccaSIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE. 

11. Reviews AND Mrwor Notices. 

12, ScHoors AND Universities ; ForeiGN NOTES. 

13, TRANSLATION Prize. 





Price 6d ; per post, 7} 





London HoppER and STOUGHTON, 





London: WiLu1ams and NoraarTe. 


Orrices: 86 FLeet STREET, Loypoy, E.C. 
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Vv. WHITE AND CO0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 
POPULAR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE 


Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY, 1887. 


1. THE DANVERS JEWELS.—Part II. 
BOND OF WEDLOCK. 2. FEBRUARY FILLDYKE. 
2vcls, By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, _ 3. THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
Author of “ Policy and ,, Passion,’ “ Nadine,” 4. ROSES 
“ Affinities,’ &c, ” 4 
5. THE FAUST OF EGREMONT. 
6. THE LADS IN RED. 
DAUGHTERS OF 7. MARY, COUNTESS COWPER. 
BELGRAVIA. 8. A WOMAN’S LOVE. 
gvol. By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 9. A LOVER OF LEISURE. 
Author of “The Last Drawing Room,” “2h 10. TO THE DAISY. 
Match of the Season,” &c. BS 11. LAW AND LAWYERS. 


PR 


SWEET MAGDALEN. 


3vols. By MARIE CONNOR, 
Author of ‘‘A Morganatic Marriage,” ‘ Beauty’s 
Queen,” & 


A SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE OUTSIDER. 


2vols By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “Breezie Langton,” ‘Bad to Beat,’ 
“From Post to Finish,” &c, 


SARA. 3vols. By the Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. CuEtwrynp, Author of “A March Violet,” 
“* Lady Honoria’s Nieces,”’ &c. 


A SPORTING NOVEL. 
The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT. 


S8vols). By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 
“The Right Sort,” *‘ Killed in the Open,” &c. 


LOVE and LIKING. 3 vols. By Mrs, 
M.E. Smitu, Author of “ The Pity of It,” “ Tit 
for Tat,” &c. 


A MILITARY NOVEL. 
The SENIOR MAJOR. 3 vols, By 


PuiLip GASKELL. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By Joun A, STEUART. 63. 
(And at all Booksellers’.) 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 
BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 


pEwTi'g’ “BO & . 


By the AUTHOR of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “ Flip,’’ ** Maruja,”’ &. 


NEW WORK OF INTEREST.—In 1 vol., cloth, 63. 


RANDOM GLIMPSES OF 
SOCIETY. 


By PAULINE PRY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


By WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. Cloth, 3s 6d. 
KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs, 


Epwarp Kennarp. Cloth, 33 6d, 


ARMY SOCIETY. By John Strange 


Wixter. Picture boards, 2s. (Seventh Edition.) 


Lady HONORIA’S NIECES. By the 


. Mrs, H. W. Cuetwrynp. Paper cover, 1s. 


F. V. WHITE and CO, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 








WALTER SscoTT’s 
SHILLING MONTHLY SERIALS, 


VOLUMES for FEBRUARY NOW READY, 
CANTERBURY POETS : 
POEMS of ALLAN RAMSAY. 
CAMELOT CLASSICS: 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT, 
GREAT WRITERS: 
LIFE of COLERIDGE. By Hatt Carne, 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 





London : 
_* WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
FAMILY PRAYERS, and other 


Prayers for Special Occasions, includi 
j some fi 
jd Majesty the Queen, used at the Theistic 
urch, By the Rev. CHARLES Vorsey, B,A, 





Tice ls, 


as WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
enrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


a WATTS on ASTHMA and 

fat Methed of Sorts 4 Seeation on te ons Success- 
ese % 

W. D,F85L,70.. °  ~ 








London: @. Mir i 
Fi : G CHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
tan Street 3 and Simpxty and Co., Stationers’ Hall 


12. WIT AND WITS. 
13. RED SPIDER.—(Continued.) 


The TWO NEW STORIES commenced in the “TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE” for JANUARY 
are THE DANVERS JEWELS, and RED SPIDER, by the Author of 
“John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” §'c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION NOW READY. 
BORDERLAND. A Country-Town Chronicle. 


By Jessre ForuerGitt, Author of “ The ‘ First Violin,.’’* In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


BALDINE, and other Stories, from the German 


of KARL EDLER. Edited by the Eart of Lrrron. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 








** Lord Lytton has earned the gratitude of all lovers of beautiful and genuinely imaginative work by his 
translation of the tales of Karl Erdmann Edler,”—Academy. 


A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE. By Georgiana 


M. Craix (Mrs. May), Author of “*Two Women,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Not Like other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


“DOCTOR CUPID.” By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of “Cometh up as a Flower.’’ To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. In 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 


FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 


Report free on demand. 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books C O M PANY’S 


EXTRACT 


application to the 
OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 





Avenue, London, 
E.C, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, feap. 8vo, 93. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR DAY. 


To WiT:— 
BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE, DANIEL BARTOLI, CHRISTOPHER 
SMART, GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON, FRANCIS FURINI, 
GERARD DE LAIRESSE, and CHARLES AVISON. 


Introdnced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by 
another between John Fust and his Friends. 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 








POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S ‘ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


other Essays. Popular Edition. By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
ConTENTS :—St. Panl and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of Eng- 
land—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 1 vol. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 

VANITY FAIR, 2 vols) PENDENNIS, 2 vols. The NEWCOMES, 2 vols. 
BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S, 1 vol. The HIS- 
TORY of ESMOND, i vol. The VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. The ADVENTURES 
of PHILIP, 2 vols. 

And farther Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 





Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 44. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS : — THE 
** Mehalah,” &c. Chaps. 6-9.—STRICTLY 
A Socrat Dirricutty.—On Kuirk-Grims.—EGorism.—JEss. 
Haggard, Author of ** King Solomon's Mines,”’ &c. Chaps, 27-29, 


GAVEROCES, ~ the Author of ‘‘John Herring,” 
ncoG.—THE DucHEss OF KiInGsTON.— 
By H. Rider 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FEBRUARY. Edited by Frank Harris. 
Tue PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN Pouitics. II.—FRANCE, 
Tur STaTE OF OUR TRADE. By George Howell, M.P. 
Our NoBLE SELVES. 
Smaty Farms. By Lord Wantage, V.C. 
THE MIR AND THE PoLice. By “ Stepniak.”’ 
INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
EARTHQUAKES. By Professor G. H. Darwin, F.R.S. 
ot ee OF Puysics: A REJOINDER TO PrRoFEssOR HuxLEy. By W. 

. Lilly. 
THE TRANSCASPIAN Rattway. By Professor Vambéry. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Democracy in New South Wales. By A. Nash. 

The Nias Slijd. By Adeline Pullar. 

Houseless at Night. By Chas. C. Bethune and Harold E. Boulton. 


The FIFTH EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER is now ready. 
CHAPMAN and HAUL, Limited. 





for 


MUSIC and MANNERS. 


KinestTon, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS, in England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By C. 
T. 8. Birch Reynarpson, Author of “ Down the Road.” With numerous 
(Immediately. 


By W. Bearry- 


(Immediately. 


Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo. 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English 


and Foreign. A Practical Treatise, By C. FRANCATELLI. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 57. [New Edition next week, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Miss NANCY STOCKER. By Cuartzs 


BLATHERWICE, Author of “The Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, 
Esq.,’’ &e. 2 is day. 


2 vols. 
The MAID of the MILL. By Mrs. Compron 


Reape, Author of Brown Hand and White,” &c, 2 vols. [This day, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


eS 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE, No. 2, 


FEBRUARY, 1887, is NOW READY. 
ConTENTS. 
. LORD BYRON’S LAST VERSES. 
» LETTERS FROM GIFFORD AND SCOTT TO LORD ByRoy, 
. GENERAL GRANT.—(Conctusion.) By Marruew Arnotp, 
A SHOOT IN JANUARY. By E. 8S. H. 
. THE CHURCH HOUSE. By the Bisnop of Cartistr. 
AMOUR DURE.—(Gonetvsion.) By Vernon Leg, 
. “K. @. AND COSTER?” 


. BY CAR AND BY COWCATCHER.—(Parr I.) By Lad 
MACDONALD, 


9. OLD OXFORD REVELS. By W. L. Courtney. 
10. THE TALK OF PARIS. 


11, MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.—(Continvep.) By Hon, Emity 
LAwLeEss, 


12, OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


OnNnNaoner wnd 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THIS PART BEGINS a NEW VOLUME, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
First Instalment of a New Novel, 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. 
By the Author of “* Mehalah,”’ “‘ John Herring,” * Court Royal,”’ &e, 


The Bank of France. The Higher Education of W a 
ome interesting Geologica: ems. e “ Man-Eating” Elepha: 

My Grandfather. A Book of TablerTalle ts Muals 

The Children’s Poet. Beyond: a Winter Idyll. 

Penny Gaffs. Killed on the Telegraph-wire. Poem by 

Common Errors, Alexander Anderson. 

Temporary Stars, 

Old Clothes, 

Queer Taxes. 

Pianoforte Display. 


——_ and Labrador. 

olliery Explosions and the D: le 
ecent Hoaxes. ‘caine 
A Few Words on Bronchitis. 





—_ — Fa adh Treasure-Trove. 
ur-Money. e Month: Svien 
His First Action. Occasional Notes. satiate 


London City Names, Poetical Pieces, 


W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 








NOTICE.—Two New Volumes in the above 
Series, containing thee POETICAL 
WORKS of JOHN MILTON, will be 

week. Limp parchment 


issued neat 


antique, or cloth, 12s; vellum, 15s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hoenrt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. | 


RAMMAR - SCHOOL TEXTS, with 

G. vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wuire, D.D. 

GREEK TEXTS :— 

ESOP (Fables) and PALAZZPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 

EURIPIDES, Hecuba. 23. 

HOMER, Iliad, Book I. Is. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Book I. Is, 

LUCIAN, Se‘ect Dialogues. 1s. 
JOPHON, Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., V., and 

om 1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book II. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VII. 2s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. (Text only), 3d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d. 

gt. MATTHEW’S and ST, LUKE’S GOSPELS. 
23 6d each. 

gT, MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s 6d 
each, 

gT, PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s 6d, 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 53. 


LATIN TEXTS :— 
CESAR, Gallic War, Books I., II, V., and VI. 1s 
each. 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books III. and IV. 9d each, 
CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age), 1s 64, 

CICERO, Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. 1s. 
HORACE, Odes, Books I., 1I., and IV. 1s each, 
HORACE, Odes, Book III, 1s 6d. 

HORACE, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 


LIVY, Books XXII, and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c, 23 6d each Book. 


NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides, 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, 
PHZEDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 
PHZDRUS, Fables, Books I, and II, 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium., 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s, 
VIRGIL, Aneid, Books I. to VI. 1s each, 

VIRGIL, Zneid, Books VII., VIII., X., XI., and XII. 

1s 6d each, 


9d. 
1s, 
9d, 


ls, 
Is 6d, 


VIRGIL, Hneid, Book I. (Text only). 31. 





WORKS by Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
A LATIN VOCABULARY. Arranged 


on Et; |e Principles as an Exercise Book, 
and First Latin Dictionary, For Public and 
Private Use, 12mo, 2s 6d, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. l2mo, 33 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; adapted to the Prin- 
foe 4 the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 

rice 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 
—— from the Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
BOOK, Adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin 
Primer, 12mo, 2s, 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
2, to the Public School Latin Primer, 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Greece Gram- 


matice Iustitutio Prima, 12mo, 4s 6d. 





PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) A NEW 

ee GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 
ani i i 

with INDEX. Iam “7 a ‘eeneeeeeenen Primer. 

Book I. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. 


By RegiyaLp GearE, B.A. Fcap. Svo, 23 6d, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 363, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
oe LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 

“ ; i i roug 
Square 12mo, om ion. Revised throughout, 
















CLASSICS (continued). 
WORKS by W. H. MORRIS. 


GREEK LESSONS, showing how 
Useful and how Easy it is for every one to Learn 
Greek. Eleventh Edition, with the Accents 

* added in all the Examples and Exercises. Part 
I., 2s 6d; Part II., 1s; Complete, 3s.—KEY to 
Part I., 23. 


ELEMENTA LATINA; or, Latin 
Lessons for Beginners, Thirteenth Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

Gi “#,* The KEY, for Teachers only, 23 6d. 





MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by ROBERT POTTS, M.A. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOME- 
TRY, the First Six Books, and the portions of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at Cam- 
bridge; with Explanatory Notes, Questions, and 
Geometrical Exercises from the Senate House 
and College Examination Papers; also Hints, 
&e., for Students. University Edition, being the 
Second Corrected and Improved, 8vo, 10s. 


ENUNCIATIONS of EUCLID. 12mo, 6d. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. School 


Edition (the Fifth, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged). The Text of the First Six Books, and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books ; 
with Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exercises, 
and Hints, abridged from the University Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. The Text, 
with the Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exer- 
cises, and the Hints from the School Edition. 
Books I. to IV, 3s. Books I. to III., 28 6d. 
Books I. and II., 1s 6d. BookI., ls. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; with 
Brief Notices of its History. In Twelve Sections, 
price 6d each, sewed ; or complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 4s 6d, cloth, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. With 
— of its History. 8vo, 4s 6d; or in 12 


__-—— 


WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part I. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
Eleventh dition, Corrected and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. Part II. The Practical Geometry of 
Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 Exercises, 
crown 8vo, price 6s 61, 


WARREN’S (Rev. I.) ELEMENTS of 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Specially compiled 
for the Use of Army Students, and adopted by 
the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GOODWIN’S (H. 5B.) PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, In 3 Parts, 
comprising those portions of the Subjects, 
Theoretical and Practical, which are required in 
the Final Examination for Rank of Lieutenant at 
Greenwich. Pablished under the Sanction of the 
Admiralty for Use on board H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ 
and at the Royal Naval College. 8vo, 83 6d. 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 
GANOTS ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s “ Eléments 
de Physique,” by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Twelfth Edition, with 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 15s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. ‘Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
‘Cours Elémentaire de Physique,’ by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.CS. Fifth Edition, with 2 
Plates and 495 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TATE’S EXERCISES on MECHANICS 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo, 2:.— 


WORKS by T. M. GOODEVE. 
A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 


Elementary Text-Book for Students of Applied 
Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 141 Examples taken from the Science Depart- 
ment Examination Papers, with Answers. Feap. 
8vo, 23 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 


253 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. With 


342 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 








PSYCHOLOGY. 
WORKS by JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. With 
Special Reference to the Theory of Education. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of 
PSYCHOLOGY, on the Basis of “Outlines of 
Psychology.’’ Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 


HISTORY. 
Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James II. Student’s Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 12s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. With Lays of Ancient Rome. Com- 
er inl vol. Authorised Edition, crown Syo, 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Illus- 
trated by G. Scharf. Popzlar Edition, fcap. 4to, 
6d, sewed; 1s, cloth. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, Anno- 


tated Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 


ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. 
Annotated by 8. Hates. ls 6d. 


ESSAY on Lord CLIVE. 


by H. CourtHore Bowen, M.A, 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55 to A.D. 1880, 
With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

*,* This Book can also be had in Parts, as follows :— 


In Two Parts. 
FIRST PERIOD, B.C. 55—A.D. 1603. 
SECOND PERIOD, 1603—18S0. 1s 6d. 
In Three Parts. 
With Additional Illustrations, Vocabularies, Anno- 
tations, and Analyses, 
Part I,—B.C. 55—A.D. 1485, 
Part II.—1485—1689, 1s 3d. 
Part III,—1689—1830, 1s 6d. 


’ 

MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. For Students pre- 
paring for the University Local Examinations, or 
for the London University Matriculation, &:. 
With Maps and Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD'S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 





Annotated 


23 6d. 





Is. 


1s, 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE, &c. 
WORKS by ALEXANDERBAIN, LL.D. 
A FIRST or INTRODUCTORY 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18&mo, Is 4d,—KEY, 
with Additional Exercises, 18mo, 1s 9d. 


HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


COMPANION to the HIGHER 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR; being intended as a 
Help to the thorough Mastery of English. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and 


RHETORIC. Orown 8vo, 43. 


LEADING and IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH WORDS, Explained and Exemplified. 
An Aid to Teaching. By Wittiam L. Davipson, 
M.A., Author of “The Logic of Detinition.’” 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A 
A 








CHEMISTRY. 
REYNOLD’S (J. E.) EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMISTRY for JUNIOR 


STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. Part I., INTRODUCTORY, Is 6d. Part II. 
NON-METALS, 2s 6d. Part III., METALS, 33 6a” 


JAGO’S (W.) INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 
TICAL. With an Introduction to the Principles 
of Chemical Analysis, Inorganic and Organic: an 
Elementary Text-Book. With 46 Woodcuts, 
feap, 8v0, 2s. 


BOTANY. 
EDMONDS’S (H.) ELEMENTARY 


BOTANY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL: 
a Text-Book designed primarily for Students of 
Science Classes connected with the Science and 
Art Department of the Council of Education. 
With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 23. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA, 
From 1852 to 1860. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 
*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SHE: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By H RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “‘ King Solomon's Mines,”’ &c. 

With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 
uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 
thereon inscribed. 

Saturday Review.—“ Mr. Haggard has produced a romance for which we heartily, 
but with no great surprise (for did we not foresee even from the beginning that 
he could do it if he chose ?), thank him.” 

Spectator.—* A romance for which we venture to predict a demand unprece- 
dented even in these days of sensation.” 

World. —*‘ As rich and original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.”” 

Scotsman.—“ One of the most extraordinary stories that has ever made its 
appearance in the English tongue.” 


** A Sequel to “KING SOLOMON’S MINES” is 
commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, entitled “ ALLAN QUATERMAIN,’ by H. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 6d, cloth; or 
printed on hand-made paper, with uncut edges and gilt top, 10s 6d, boards, 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: The Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorxx, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


By the Same Author. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA: Virginia, Maryland, and the 


Carolinas, 8vo, 18s. 


COMPLETION of EWALD’S ISRAEL. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hetnricu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) The POST-APOSTOLIC AGE, 
Translated by J. F. Smirx. Svo, 18s. 
*,* Vols. I. and II., 24s; Vols. III. and IV., 21s; Vol. V., 183; Vol. VI., 163; 
Vol, VII., 21s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. By CuartEs J. ABBeEr, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author 
of “The English Church in the Kighteenth Century.” 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


ELEMENTS of HARMONY and COUNTER- 


POINT. By F. Davenport, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
*,* This Work is intended to meet a growing demand for a more concise and 
impler exposition of the Day theory. 1t includes as much of the science of 
Counterpoint as is necessary for students who enter for the Royal Academy, Local, 
and other similar Examinations. 


HEAT, a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


Tynpatt, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Seventh Edition (Fourteenth Thousand), 
with 125 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, 


The STEAM ENGINE. By Gerorce C. V. 


HoimeEs, Whitworth Scholar, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. With 213 Illustrations and Diagrams, feap. 8vo, 6s, 


NEW EDITION of GRAY’S ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and 


SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 
George’s Hospital. With 569 large Woodcut Illustrations ; those in the First 
Edition after original Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dissections made by the 
Author and Dr, Carter; a large proportion of the Illustrations in the New 
Edition (the Eleventh) are Coloured, the arteries one coloured red, the veins 
blue, and the nerves yellow. The attachments of the muscles to the bones, 
in the section on Osteology, are also shown in coloured outline. The 
Bleventh Edition, re-edited by T, Pickertna Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s 
a Member of the Court of Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Royal 8vo, 36s. [Next week. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


MAGAZINE, No. 82, 


CONTENTS. 

ALLAN QuaTERMAIN. By H, Rider Haggard, Author of “ She,” * King Solomon’s 
Mines,” &c. Chaps. 

MysTERI0US DISAPPEARANCES. By W. Clark Russell. 

THE EMIGRATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN BY THE STATE. By Robert William Parker, 

CiauDE Tyack’s OrDEAL. By Grant Allen. 

Ox Metopy 1n SpeEcH. By F. Weber, Organist of the German Chapel Royal, 
St. James's Palace. 

FarEWELL TO Nature. By Dr. T. G. Hake. 

MARRYING AND GiIvinG IN MARRIAGE. By Mrs, Molesworth. Chaps, 8-10. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMAN’S 


FEBRUARY. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. 


Jewninas, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Republican Government in i 
er Mr. me wi able to survive so laborious, so ingeni 
self-confident an onslaught, is an appalling doubt.’’—Pall Mall Gesetio™ — 
“ This is the most powerful and effectual, because the most calm, unimpassi 
unassailable indictment of Mr. Gladstone yet laid before the public... Thiet . 
book which every politician must, and every lover of his country and hater, ° 
hypocrisy and selfishness should, posse:s.”’—Vanity Fair. r of 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to FACE in 


ASIA. Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Li 
. — Lert we =— — 8 ee ee of the Plover Dane 
‘elegrap e Afghan Boundary Commission. Wi 
. Tiinstrations, 8 aguante [ ee ae ae 
As a reco : in which English officers and Indi i 
erform their duty arrative of an intensely tateresiiog suena the 
istory of our India 3; a3 a story of personal adventure, not without its 
traits of pluck, of endurance, or its humorous or tragic incidents ; as a descriptio 
of places and races whose fate has become of vital interest to the British Em: ~ 
—the book engages attention by the intrinsic importance of its matter, ag “m4 
as by the merit of its clear and lively narrative.’—Homeward Mail. ° 


FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY, and other 


Sketches. By Laurence O1ipsant, Author of “ Piccadilly,” “ alti 
Peto,” “ Masollam,” &c. In paper cover, 1s, , 7 Next = 


The FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FrEDERIKA MacponaLp, Author of “Nathaniel Vaughan,” “Iliad of th 
East,’”’ “‘ Xavier aad I,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. si 


TALES of COUNTRY LIFE in LA 


GRUYERE. From the French of Pierre Scropéret. By L. Dona 
2 Comenevs. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ‘a cae : 
ese delightful stories of rural life in the fertile Swiss valley, b: 
to the world by the name of the cheese it produces, have been po Mares 
lated by L. Dora Congreve, who has faithfully preserved the author’s style and 
charm, while giving his thoughts and fancies in the purest English.” —Vanity Fair, 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, each price 163, 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the Universit: jin. 

burgh. Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. Autobiography, Vol. II, —— 

‘* Few recent biographies afford better entertainment.”—Contemporary Review. 

“ “Ts ’ richly stored with interesting and instructive facts.”—British Medical 
ournal, 


OUR OWN POMPEII: a Romance of To- 


Morrow. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 
** The love-story, on the contrary, is pretty and delicately touched, in spite of 
the hero’s passionate nature and really pathetic end.”’—Morning Post. 
“ Plenty of originality and freshness mark the two-volumed novel put forth 
under the title of ‘Our Own Pompeii.’......The story is decidedly novel and 
amusing.”—Daily Telegraph, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, LL.D., St. Andrews. 


In crown 8vo vols., with Portraits, each price 3s 6d. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 

“ He goes for himself to the original sources, and while independently sifting 
the available evidence (including the results of later researches), is able, with 
his practised pen, to present a really attractive sketch of the man and all his 
varied activity.’"—Mind. 


BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 


** Is conspicuously able and interesting, and will, no doubt, hold a permanent 
place in philosophical literature.”"—Modern Review. ‘ 


BERKELEY. By Professor A. C. Fraser, Edinburgh. 

* Professor Fraser brings an ease of expression and a lucidity of thought that, 
we venture to think, can hardly fail to throw the general scheme of eighteenth. 
— — into clearer relief even for the professed student of philosophy.” 
—Spectator. 


FICHTE. By Professor Adamson, M.A., Manchester. 


“It is characterised by a mastery of method and a clearness of exposition 
which render it a real introduction tothe works of the philosopher.””—Atheneum. 


KANT. By Professor Wallace, Oxford. 
_ Superior to anything we have yet had from an English pen; it is not only 
rich in facts, but presented in a lively and entertaining style......Mr. Wallace’s 
estimation of Kant is at once lofty and sober.’’—Academy, 


HAMILTON. By Professor Veitch, Glasgow. 

“As an introduction to the study of Sir William Hamilton's works, it is every- 
thing that can be desired......Within the space of a handy volume for the pockei 
he has — a most valuable exposition, which will be as acceptable to the 
thoughtful reader as to the student of logic.” —Morning Advertiser. 


HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 

“ Professor Caird’s monograph on Hegel is a most satisfactory piece of work. 
pone Life and philosophy are interwoven in a most skilful and interesting fashion 
in the first half of the book ; while in the second half the principles and outlines 
of the Hegelian philosophy are stated with a breadth and perspicuity that place 
in clear relief she relations of this way of thinking to all the main problems of 
modern life.”’—Scotsman, 


LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 

‘The position of Leibniz is fairly gauged—his famous views and monads on 
pre-established harmony, on the principle of sufficient reason, and his theological 
optimism, can be learned by readers with accuracy and considerable fullness and 
clearness in these pages.””—Scotsman, 


VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., Edinburgh. 

* Professor Flint has presented the pith of Vico’s writings with great clearness 
and tact...... He has indeed done his work in such a masterly manner that Vico 
- no longer be said to be practically unknown in England.’”’—British Quarterly 

eview. 


HOBBES, By Professor Croom Robertson, London. 
**A model of what work of the kind should be, exact and learned, yet never 
dull; sympathetic, yet perfectly dispassionate—in a word, a thoroughly appre- 
ciative survey of the life and work of one of the most fertile and comprehensive 
of English thinkers,””—London Quarterly Review, 


HUME. By the Editor. ; 

“Tt would not be easy to speak of this little volume in too high terms. It is at 
once genuinely popular and genuinely philosophical,—i.e., as popular as it could 
be, to be in the true sense — hical ; for if it had aimed at more a 
it would not have been a philosophical work at all......It is simply excellent, clear, 
subtle, graphic,—the work of a man with a rare capacity for philo:ophical 
exposition......The more carefully this admirable study is considered, the more 
highly it will be valued.”—Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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STANFORD'S SELECTED LIST. 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








GEOGRAPHY. 


JOHNSTON.—PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Keriru Jounston, 
F.R.G.S., Editor of *‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel in 
Africa, Third Edition. Revised by E. G. RavenstEIn, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 12s. 


OHNSTON.—A SCHOOL PHYSICAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By KeiruH Jounston, F.R.G.S. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by E. G. Ravenstern, F With Maps and Illustra- 
ticns, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


JOHNSTON.—An INTER TE PHYSICAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Abrid rom the Physival, Historical, 
and Descriptive Geography by the late Kerra Jonyston, F.R.GS. With 
several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. Revised and VCorrected to date, 
and intended for use in schools where the two larger works by the same 
author are not found suitable. 


MMERN.—GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By ANTONIA ZIMMERN, With 40 Maps and Illustrations, 
Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By Charlotte M. 
Mason, Author of ‘‘ Tbe Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
Legends.” Post 8vo, cloth, illustrated with numerous Maps and \ vodcuts. 

Book I. ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, pp. 124, 1s.—Book II. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE and GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. With 

Maps and numerous Pictorial Illustrations, pp. 200, 1s 6d.—Book III. The 

COUNTIES of KNGLAND. Illustrated by Maps on a uniform scale, pp. 315, 

23 3d.—Book IV. The COUNTRIES of EUROPE: their Scenery and Peoples. 

Maps and Illustrations, pp. 308, 2s 3d.—Book V. The OLD andthe NEW WORLD: 

Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. The Causes which affect Climate and 

the Interchange of Producti 20 Maps, pp. 325, 2s 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully 
érawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alpha- 
betical Index to the Geography of the World. Second Edition, balf-morocco, 
cloth s:des, gilt edges, 30s. Size when shut, l5in. by 12} in. 


STANFORD’S INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PHYSI- 
CAL and POLITICAL ATLAS. A Series of 43 Coloured Maps, comprising 
Physical and Political Maps of the great Continents and their Divisions ; also 
the World in Hemispheres, and Charts of Ocean Currents and Prevailing 


Winds. Crown 4to, cloth, 4s. 
INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17in. by 14in.; uniform in 


size and price with the ‘‘ Instructive Picture Books.” Fcap, folio, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, intended 
chiefly for Map Drawing, and the Study of the Great Physical Features and 
Relief Contours of the Continents, with an Introduction to serve as a Guide 
for bcth purposes. By the Rev. J. P. FaunTHORPE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Princi- 
¥ of Whitelands Training College. Tenth Edition, 16 Coloured Maps, with 

escriptive Letterpress, containing Hints on Map Drawing, &c. 4s, 


By the Same Author. 
OUTLINE ATLAS. Containing 16 Maps, coloured 


wrapper, ls. 


PROJECTION ATLAS. 


Projections, coloured wrapper, 1s, 


BLANK SHEETS for MAPS. 16 Leaves of Blank 
Paper for Map Drawing. Cvloured wrapper, 6d. 


—__—_—— 


BOTANY. 


HENSLOW.—BOTANY for CHILDREN. An Illus- 
trated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. 
Numerous Plates and Descriptive Letterpress. By Rev. GEoraz Henstow, 

A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Floral Dissections,” &c. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 

COLOURED EDITION, with the Plates coloured by hand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, &c., 14s, 


HENSLOW.—FLORAL DISSECTIONS. [Illustra- 
tive of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders, Lithographed by the 
Rev. Groner HENsLOw, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. For the Use of Schools and 
Students in Botany. 8 Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, demy 4to, stiff 
boards, cloth back, 4s. 


BUCKLEY.—BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of 
JUNIOR STUDENTS. ‘able of Common Terms used in Describing Plants, 
comprising those usually required in the Cambridge Local Examinations for 
Juniors. Also a Table of the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arranged 
according to Bentham and Oliver. New and Revised Edition, By ARABELLA 
B, Buckiey, Folded in cloth cover, ls 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 
GILL._CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS. An Intro- 


duction to the Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. Havauton GILL, late 
Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry at the University of London. Seventh 
Edition, 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo0, cloth, 43 6d. 


BARFF._ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By F. 8S. 
Barrr, M.A., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. Illus- 
trated with Diagrams, and containing Questions for Calculation, and a Special 
Chapter on Apparatus. Feap. 8vo, clot, ls 6d. 


MORGAN.—WATER and its TEACHINGS, in 

CHEMISTRY, PHYSICs, and PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Suggestive Handbook. 

7 ed Tues», Moneay, F.G.8 , Associate of the Royal School of Mines, &c. 
—2 743 . 


MORGAN.—FACTS AROUND US. Simple Readings 
> Inorganic Science, with Experiments. By C. Liuoryp Moraan, F.G.8., 
— of the Royal School of Mines, &c., Author of ‘ Water and its 

eachings.” 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d, 



















Containing 16 Plates of 








GEOLOGY. 


RAMSAY.—PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 
GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir AnpREWw C. Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.R.S., &., late Director-General of the Geological Survey. Fifth Edition, 
considerably Enlarged and Illustrated with numerons Sections, and a Geo- 
logical Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, post 8vo, cloth, 153. 


GEIKIE.—OUTLINES of GEOLOGY: an Introduc- 
tion to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By JAMES 
Gerxir, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the University of Edinburgh, formerly of H.M.’s Geological Survey, Author 
of “ The Great Ice Age,’’ “ Prehistoric Europe,” &c. With 400 Illustrations, 
large post 8vo, 12s, 


BARNES.—ROCK HISTORY: a Concise Note-Book 
of Geology, having Special Reference to the English and Welsh Formations. 
By C. L. Barnes, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Science 
Master at Bromszrove School. With Coloured Maps of Strata, and Illustra- 
tions of Fossils, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHARP.—RUDIMENTS of GEOLOGY. By the late 
Samvcet Suarp, F.S.A., F.G.S. Introductory aud Physical, Stratigraphical 
oo Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
coth, 4:. 


STANDARD READERS. 
BATTERSEA PRIMERS for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Written by the Rev. hvaN DaNIEL, M.A., Principal of the Battersea Training 
College. Post 8vo, cloth. 


PRIMER I. (Illustrated), large type, 5d.| PRIMER II. (Illustrated), 6d. 


BATTERSEA SERIES of STANDARD READING 
BOOKS for BOYS. Edited by the Rev. Evan Dantet, M.A., Principal of 
the Battersea ‘I'raining College. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Standard I., Illustrated, 8d; Standard IL., Illustrated, 1s; Standard ITI., 

Illustrated, ls 91; Standard IV., 1361; Standard V., 23; Standard VI., 23 61. 


WHITELANDS SERIES of STANDARD READING 
BOOKS for GIRLS. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Faunruorps, M.A., Principal of 
Whitelands Training College. With Original Illustrations, post 8vo, clota. 


Standard I., ILLUSTRATED SHORT STORIES, &c., 61.—Standard II., 
ILLUSTRATED EASY LESSUNS, Is 3d.—Standard IIL, INSTRUCTIVE 
LESSONS (Illustrated), Is 6d.—Standard IV., ORIGINAL STORIES and 
SELECTED POEMS 1s91.—Standard V.. DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSE- 
HOLD SCIENCE, 2s 61.—Standard VI., SUPPLEMENTARY DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY and LITERARY READING BOOK, 3s. 


GENERAL EDUCATION. 
INFANT.SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. With Notes 


of Lessons on Objects and on the Phenomena of Nature and Common Life. 
By Sarau J. BALE, late Teacher of Method, St. Katherine’s Training Col- 
lege, Tottenham. With an Illustration, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT: being Hints, 
Suggestions, and Notes. For the Use of Teachers in dealing with the Diffi- 
culties in the Needlework Schedule. Bv Karte Sranver, F.R.B.S., Head 
Governess and Teacher of Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea. With 
numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Readings in Necessary 
Knowledge for Girls and Young Women. Edited by Rev. J. P. Fauntuorpr, 
ge Principal of Whitelands College. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 

61. ; 
* T also ordered for myself, that is for school-girls’ libraries and village libra- 

ries, your inestimable books.””—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Sept. 18th, 1830, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil Teachers. By Roxsert James Mann, M.D., late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal, Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 43 61. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its Grammar and 
History ; together with a Treatise on English Composition, and Sets of 
Exercises and Examination Papers for the Assistance of Teachers and 
Students. By the Rev. Henry Lewis, B.A., Principal of Culham Training 
College, late Senior Lecturer at the National Society’s Training College, 
Battersea. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 


The ETON FRENCH TRANSLATOR. Passages 


for Translation from French. Selec'ed by H. Tarver, B.-és-Lettres, Puris, 
late Assistant-Master at Eton College. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. Questions and Answers on 
the French Grammar. For the Use of Students preparing for the Local and 
other Examinations. By V. Laurent, B.L., of the University of Paris, 
French Teacher at Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Walsall, &. Second 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


BOOK of VERSIONS; or, Guide to French Transla- 
tion and Construction. By Professor J. CHerriLLoup. New Edition. 
Revised by Professor C. J. DELILLE, late of the City of London School. 
Demy 12mo, bound, 2s 6d. 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures of the 
Human Body. In 24 4to Coloured Plates, comprising 100 Separate Figures. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, by Mrs. Fenwick MILLER, Author of the 
Physiological Sections of ‘‘Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. Second 
Edition, Revised, feap. folio, 12s 6d. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal Natural 
Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, 
and Optics—described and illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular In- 
struction in Schools aud Families, with Exp'anatory ‘Text, prepared by 
THEODORE EcKarpT, and Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I, (Stanford’s 
Series of Instructive Picture Books.) Fceap. folio, 12s 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO’8 NEW BOOKS, 





LORD TENNYSON’S New Volume, 
LOCKSLEY HALL: Sixty 
Years After, Etc., is now ready at 
all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Price 6s. 


THE MINIATURE TENNYSON. 


THE WORKS OF 
LORD TENNYSON. 


MINIATURE EDITION in Fourteen Volumes. 
A New Edition, printed by R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
The POETICAL WORKS. 10 Volumes. In a Box. 21. 
The DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 Volumes, In a Box. 103 6d. 


fy the Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
By ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


James Fraser, Second Bishop of 


Manchester. A Memoir. (1818-1885.) By Tuomas Hucues,Q.0. With 
a New Portrait, 8vo. [In a few days. 


The University of Oxford, a History 


of. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By H.C. MaxwE.L. LyTE, 
M.A., F.S.A., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, Author of ‘‘ History of 
Eton College, 1440-1875.”’ 8vo, 16s. 


Popular Edition. One Shilling Each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


The Publishers feel that the time has come when this series of Popular Bio- 
graphies, upwards of 300,000 of which have been sold in their original form, 
may well be reissued at a lower price for the benefit of a yet wider public than 
they have hitherto reached. 

It has therefore been ‘decided to publish them in Monthly Volumes at One 
Shilling each, in paper covers, or in limp cloth binding at Eighteenpence. 

The original order of publication will be followed. Accordingly, the tirst four 
volumes to appear are a3 under :— 

JOHNSON. By Lesiie STEPHEN. Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutron. Ready. 
GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. “March, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. (Apvil. 


A JUBILEE BOOK by Miss YONGE. 


The Victorian Half-Century. By 


CHARLOTTE M. Yonaes, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyfte,’’ ‘‘ Cameos from 
English History,” ‘‘ A History of France,” &. With a New Portrait of the 
Queen, Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls; cloth binding, 1s 6d. 


A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ MITCHELHURST PLACE.” 


A Garden of Memories; Mrs. Austin; 


Lizzie’s Bargain. Three Stories. By Margaret VELEry, Author of 
“For Percival,” &. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 123. (Immediately. 


The Purpose of the Ages. By Jranir 
ee. With a Preface by Professor A. H. Saycr, of Oxford. Crown 
vO, 93. 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— Mrs. Morison writes with great happiness of 
expression, and several of her Eastern pictures have been seen, it is evident, with 
a poet’s eye, and not through the spectacles of archmologists. The finest por- 
tions of the poem are inspire? by Abram's search after God when he has 
renounced his father's idols, and by the action of Moses as the deliverer of Israel. 
There is power ; here and there is originality... .. * The Purpose of the Ages’ will 
find, and deserves to find, an audience. It is an instructive book, and an admir- 
able one in great measure,” 


Paleolithic Man in North-West 
Middlesex. The Evidence of his Existence and the Physical Conditions 
under which he Lived in Ealing and its Neighbourhood, Illustrated by the 
Condition and Culture presented by certain existing Savages. By JoHN 
ALLEN Brown, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. With Frontispiece and 8 Plates, 8vo, 7s 6d. 





** SORDELLO,” by the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S.—See 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 328, for FEBRUARY. Price ls. The Number contains :— 


1, “*Sorpetto.” By the Dean of St. | 6. THe STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET 
y | ” 
Paul’s. | BEAUCHAMP. By George Fleming. 
. | ‘ ‘ 
2, Mr. Putvertort’s Equestrian Ex. | 2 tie ia iiaaitiias 
PERIENCES. By I. Anstey. | 8. Tue EVANGELICAL REVIVAL OF THE 


‘ _ Warden of Merton College. 
- Hore: a Sonner. |9. THE WoopLanpEers. By Thomas 
. Van Dyck, THE HISTORIAN. | Hardy. Chaps. 38-40. 


o- magazine which has no rival in England.”’—Times, 


A Paper on ROBERT BURNS, by Mr. James Sime, 
with Illustrations; and a New Poem by 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne, entitled ‘‘ A BALLAD of BATH,” 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTI 


. THE WENDS IN THE SPREFWALD, | KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the 
| 
| 





ron wm 0 


ppe A 
FEBRUARY. 

The Number also contains: —-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part II., by the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with I!lustrations by Frederick Noel Paton.—-MORNING IN LON- 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course, 


By A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School, 
Abcidcumiat of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course,” First Year. Globe eyeing 


Aeschylus,—The SEVEN against THEBES, 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Translation, by A. W. 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s 61. eoduiind VERRALL, 
(Crassicat Lrsrarr, 


TEEN SATIRES of 


ry. By J. E. B. Mayor, M.A, Professor of 
Latin in the Universit ridge. Vol. I., Fourth Editi i 
Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 1 ‘ iow, Revised and 


The new matter in this edition consists of an Introduction (pp. 1-53), Additional 
Notes (pp. 333-466), and Index (pp. 467-526). It is also issued separately, ag a 
Supplement to the previous edition, at 53. a 


Livy.—The LAST. TWO KINGS of 
MACE 


DON. Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth Decades of Livy. Selected 
and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F, H. Rawtins, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. With Maps, 3s 6d, 

[CLASSICAL SERrEs. 


Cornelius Nepos.—SELECTIONS 


ILLUSTRATIVE of GREEK and ROMAN HISTORY. Edited, for 
of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by G. 8. yiseee eee 
18mo, 1s 6d. (ELEMENTARY Cassics, 


HISTORY. 
The Methods of Historical Study. 


Eight Lectures read in the University of Oxford. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., Hon, D.O.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. 8vo, 103 6d. 


The Chief Periods of European 


History. Six Lectures read in the University of Oxford. By th 
Author.» 8vo, 10s 6d. “ earn tie 


Our National Institutions. A Short 


Sketch for Schools. By ANNA BuckLanp. 18mo, ls. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
The Mechanics of Machinery. By 


A. B. W. Kennepy, M.Inst.C E., Professor of Engineering and Mechanical 
Technology in University College, London. With numerous Illustra. 
tions, Crown 8vo, 123 6d. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By 


MicuakEt Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Preelector in Physiology, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Fourth Edition, Revised, 


Medium 8yo, 21s, 
An Elementa Treatise on the 


Differential Calculus. ith Applications and Numerous Examples, 
By JosepH Epwarps, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, i03 6d. 


Elementary Algebra for Schools. 
By H. 8S. Hatt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, — 
Master of the Military arid Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8. R. 
Kyicut, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
Globe 8vo, bound in maroon-coloured cloth, 33 64; with Answers, bound in 
green-coloured cloth, 4s 6d, 


Algebraical Exercises and Examina- 


tion Papers. To accompany “Elementary Algebra.’’ By the Same 
Authors. Globe 8vo, 23 6d. 


. > 
A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. 
Including Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exer- 
cises, Classified and Arranged. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters in Clifton College. Globe 8vo. 
*,* Part I., containing Books I. and II., is now ready, price 2s. 


Elementary Algebra. By Cuartzs Suz, 


M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 


Arithmetic’ for Schools. By Rev. J. 


B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant-Tutor, and Lecturer of Caius College, 
Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Master at Eton. With Answers and 1, 
Additional Examples for Exercises. Globe 8vo, 43 6d. Or in Two Parts:— 
Part I. Up to and including Practice, with Answers.: Globe 8vo, 23,—Part II. 
With Answers and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. Globe Svo, 33. 
*,* The Complete Book may a'so be obtained, without Answers, at the same 
price. 


Trigonometry for Beginners, as far 


as the Solution of Triangles. By the Same Author. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By the 
Same Author. Fourth Edition (in this Edition the Chapter on Logarithms 
has been carefully Revised). Globe ‘8vo, 4s 6d. 

Mr. E. J. Rourn, D.Sc., F.R.S., writes :—“ It is an able treatise. It takes the 

— of the subject one at a time, and so leads the young student easily 

along.” 


Juvenal. — 


JUVENAL. With a 









DON: a Poem by JONATHAN SWIFT, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson.— 
Serial Stories by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” and B. L. FARJEON; and 
other Papers. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


Higher Trigonometry. By the Same 


Author. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,* Both Parts complete in One Volume. C€l»be 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO.S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS is NOW READY, Post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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